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APIARY OF W. C. GATHRIGHT, OF DONNA ANA CO., NEW MEX. 
—(See page 299. ) 
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This is our Famous Catalogue. 
It can be found in over two 
million homes of thinking peo=« 
ple. Is it in yours? 





Why Not Start Now? 


Spring is at hand and you will need supplies of all kinds. 
If you are a progressive, up-to-date buyer, go slow and place 
your order where you will get biggest returns for your dollar. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED MONTGOMERY WARD &- CO. 


of Chicago? Perhaps you have long intended to, but never.knew how 
to begin. Why not start now? Our Catalogue No. 70, revised for 
Spring and Summer, is just out, our building is piled from basement to 
roof with good things—the very best our active buyer could gather in 
the best markets; every employe in our big establishment is ready and 
waiting to serve you to the best of his or her ability—just as though you 
were shopping over our counters. We’ve been preparing for this event 
all winter, and believe that there never was a better opportunity for 
shrewd, active buyers to start purchasing on our wholesale prices— no 














|} 


middlemen— one profit plan. The Spring and Summer edition of 


CATALOGUE NO. 70 IS NOW READY. Over 1000 pages packed with the good things of 
life — everything you use— gathered by our buyers from the markets of the world. Page after ) 
page of high grade merchandise, all illustrated and honestly described. nu 








SEEMS TO US THAT YOU OUGHT TO HAVE A COPY. We want you to have one—so much so that we Ke 


will furnish the book free and pay one-half the postage if you will pay the rest, fifteen cents. 
many people in this country bubbling over with curiosity, or trying to get something for nothing, that we are 


There are so 


compelled to make this trivial charge. It is only fifteen cents but it assures us that you are acting in good faith ot 


and are interested in our business. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., - Chicago f 








Why not ask for it today, Lefore you forget it? 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing A 
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LANGStPOGN on.. 
The Honeu:Bee 


Revised by Dadant—1900 Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





FOR GETTING NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Red Clover Queens & : 


FOR 1902 FREE! 


Long-Tongue Variety—Warranted Purely Mated , 











We have arranged with the queen-breeder who furnished Long-Tongue Red Clover Quee 
for us during the season of 1901, to fill our orders this season. Although fully 95 percent of 
the untested queens he sent out were purely mated, this season all that he mails for us wil! be 
warranted purely mated. 


We want every one of our present subscribers to have one or more of these money-maker e 
Queens. We have received most excellent reports from the queens we supplied last season t 
And this year our queen-breeder says he expects to be able to send out even better Queens. i! 

that is possible. He is one of the very oldest and best queen-breeders. His bees average 

a good deal the longest tongues of any yet measured. The Breeder he will use is direct fror 

Italy, having imported her himself. Her worker-bees are large, of beautiful color, very gent 

scarcely requiring veil or smoke. 


Orders for these fine, ‘‘ long-reach ’’ Warranted Queens will be filled in rotatio: 
come first served ’’—beginning as early in Juneas possible. It is expected that orders can 0 \ 
filled quite promptly (even better than the past season), as a much larger nuimber of queen-reat 1 
ing nuclei will berun. (But never remove the old queen from the colony until you have I 
ceived the new one, no matter from whom you order a queen). 


All Queens will be guaranteed to arrive in good condition, and will be clipped,unless othe! 
wise ordered. 


A Warranted Queen for Sending us only TWO NEW 
YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS. 


In order that every one of our subscribers who wants one of these Warranted Qu: 
season can easily earn it, we will book your order for one queen for sending us the na 
addresses of two new subscribers to the American Bee Journal and $2.00; or fo 
us one new subscription and 30 cents more (or $1.30), we will mail you a queen; 0 
$1.60 and we will credit your own subscription for one year, and mail you a warra! 


This indeed is an opportunity to get a superior Queen, and at the same time hel! 
list of readers of the old American Bee Journal. 


We are now ready to book the Queen orders, and also’ to enroll the new subscriptions. }e 
member, the sooner you get in your order the earlier you will get your Queen. We 
every one of our present readers will decide to have at least one of these Queens. A 


GEORGE W. YORE & CoO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAG®, ILL. 
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Number of Bees in a Swarm.—The 
number of bees going with a swarm, Editor 
Root guesses, may be 75 percent of the whole, 
leaving 25 percent in the old hive. Wonder if 
others would make the same guess ? 

—<——_——_—_—_ 


Returning Bees to Cellar After a 
Flight.—This in early spring has been un- 
derstood to be a thing not to be commended. 
Possibly it may, after all, be one of those 
things as to which traditions are not reliable. 
At least it looks a little that way, according to 
the following item from Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture for April 15: 


The bees in our bee-cellars have wintered 
nicely. The larger portion, as will be remem- 
bered, were in our home cellar, comprising 
nearly 300 colonies, and these, many of them, 
two and three frame nuclei; and yet they 
came out bright and healthy. One or two 
nuclei succumbed, but they were very weak. 

During the last days of March there was 
considerable roaring among the bees, and it 
seemed necessary to quiet them down. Mr. 
Wardell finally suggested taking them out on 
the first warm day and giving them a flight, 
and then returning them. This was done 
with the bees in both cellars, and the results 
were eminently satisfactory. In our first 
test, we took out 25 or 30 colonies that were 
quite uneasy. We gave them a flight, and 
put them back, and, presto! they were quiet, 
while those that had not had a flight were un- 
easy as before. These were put out, and they, 
too, became contented. 

I believe it has been stated that it is a waste 
of time and labor to give indoor bees a flight 
during mid-winter or early spring: but our 
wn experience does not seem to prove the 
statement. 

When we put the bees out in the first place 
we numbered and marked their location, so 
that in a month hence, when they are put out 
‘vain, they will go back in exactly the same 


— > 


Whipping Up the Queen.—One of the 
ings upon which the novice in bee-keeping 
tizes with especial eagerness is the idea that 
oy some special measures he may secure more 


rapid laying on the part of the queen, and so 
extra number of laborers when the 


harvest is ready. One way in which he at- 
tempts this is by what is called stimulative 
feedi or feeding a certain amount every 
a) every other day, so as to imitate toa 
certain extent amatural flow. If this is done 
ata t when the weather is cold, wet, and 
wine 


t willalmgst certainly result in loss, 
‘or it will start the bees to flying out. If done 
AL a when the weather is warm and bees 


all day long, doing at least a little 





at gathering natural stores, it can hardly 
make any increase in the queen’s laying, for 

such times the queen is already laying 
freely. If at a time when the weather is con” 
tinuously warm, yet no flowers yielding, the 
dearth continuing sufficiently long to stop the 
queen’s laying, the feeding may be a good 
thing. 

Another way by which increased laying is 
sought is by making such change in the posi- 
tion of the brood-combs as to bring an addi- 
tional number of empty cells within the 
brood-nest, usually called brood-spreading. 
This matter is quite fully discussed by Mr. 
Doolittle on page 247. The fear is that the 
beginner will pay too little heed to the dan- 
gers mentioned. 

Still another way advocated by some is to 
reverse the position of the hive and all its 
contents, making the front and back ends of 
the hive change places. The reasoning is that 
bees naturally prefer to have their brood close 
to the entrance and the honey-at the back 
end, so when the hive is reversed the bees 
hasten to bring the brood again to the front. 
In this plan there seems little chance for 
doing harm. 

The probability is that beginners have an 
exaggerated estimate in nine cases out of ten 
of the gain thatcan be made by any inter- 
ference. Many seem to have an idea that 
brood-spreading and stimulative feeding will 
in all cases result in an increase of brood, 
whereas either one may have the opposite 
effect. Even in the hands of the most ex- 
perienced it is not certain that gain can be 
made in every case. What possible gain can 
be made in a case in which a colony is carry- 
ing already all the brood it can cover ? Before 
whipping up your queen make sure that she 
is not already doing her best. 


> — 


Maeterlinck’s Book seems to be judged 
quite differently by different minds, both in 
this country and abroad. By some it seems 
to be considered as rather a bad book, by 
others as of mixed quality, and by still others 
as of faultless beauty. This appears in the 
American Bee-Keeper : 

There are one or two among us to whom 
the beauties of Maeterlinck’s delightful book 


are overshadowed by the trifling inaccuracies 
which are but the imprint of humanity. 


And this in the British Bee Journal: 


I should say that the greater portion of his 
figures are open to criticism, and this is a 
circumstance the more to be regretted, inas- 
much as the work is one that is evidently ob- 
taining a wide general circulation. What, for 


instance, is to be said of statements that con- 
vey such ideas as the following? 

1. That the common size of swarms is from 
12 pounds to 14 pounds (page 38). 

2. That bees on swarming commonly leave 





behind them a compact mass of honey and 
pollen reaching about 1 cwt. (page 39). 

3. That drones visit and sleep on the near- 
est flowers (page 287). 

4. That the queen bears in her flanks close 
on two million lives (page 84), etc. 


Such statements might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely, but I think the wildest flight of 
poetical license, or whatever it may be, is 
reached in the following, with which I con- 
clude, although I can not pretend to be quite 
certain of the author’s precise meaning: 


iebade immense fields of flowers that have 
been visited daily one or two thousand 
times’ (page 293). Does M. Maeterlinck really 
mean to saddle our poor little servant with 
the task of a laborious journey during every 
half-minute of a long* summer’s day ? 
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Sulphur Smoke and Black Brood.— 


In European countries there are frequent 


reports of foul brood and kindred diseases 
being cured with drugs, but in this country 
little reliance is placed upon anything of the 
kind. It has been suggested that across the 
water bees are more nearly immune to the 
disease because it has existed there for a 
longer time, and so drugs that are not effect- 
ive here may succeed there. In Gleanings in 
Bee-Culture T. F. Bingham reports what may 
be a possible cure with the fumes of sulphur. 
He says: 


Mr. Hetherington was at my place, and I 
wished to show him my first buckwheat col- 
ony. When opening it we found a non-lay- 
ing queen and a few black, dead larve scat- 
tered at intervals among the empty cells 
when, evidently, the brood had just matured. 
Mr. Hetherington said there was no doubt 
that the dead brood was such as had made 
trouble in eastern New York. It filled the 
description given in the journals so far as we 
could decide. I told him I would try an ex- 
periment, and watch results. I gave them an 
unfertile queen five days old; and when dark- 
ness came I smoked the bees thoroughly at 
the entrance and at the top of the hive, and 
at the two joints between, with pure sulphur 
smoke. The following night I gave them the 
same treatment, but stopped the exits from 
the hive and compelled the bees to stay 
awhile. Justas the young queen had begun 
to lay, Mr. H. was again at my place, and, of 
course, we examined the first prime buck- 
wheat swarm to see if the combs had still in 
them evidence of disease. Nothing could have 
been cleaner or in better order. The ques- 
tion, so far as cleaning out the few dead 
larve was a factor, was complete. One fac- 
tor, however, remained; viz., would the dis- 
order develop again? I kept watch of the 
brood, and nothing could have been finer or 
more abundant. The queen laid abundantly 
till the flowers failed, and no signs of weak- 
ness or dead brood appeared. 


The query will naturaily arise, ‘‘ Was the 
sulphur smoke the cause of the change ?”’ 
The reason I have given this experiment pub- 
licity is because I am not likely to have an 
opportunity to test the experiment again; 
and while I do not like to say much, based on 
a single experiment, others may find it of 
value. 
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Convention Proceedings. 











The Chicago Convention. 


Report of the Semi-Annual Convention of the 
Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Association, Held 
Dec. 5, 1901. 


BY A SHORTHAND REPORTER. 
(Continued from page 277.) 


It was decided that the secretary be authorized to send 
the necessary amount to the General Manager of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association to pay the dues for all the members 
of the Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


THE ILLINOIS PURE FOOD COMMISSION. 


Mr. Patterson—The bee-question is certainly a new sub- 
ject to me. Il remember when I was a boy on the farm I had 
a little experience I never forgot. The only bee-factory I 
have visited during my time in office was yesterday, at Mr. 
Wheeler’s place, and he entertained me very well on the sub- 
ject of bees. I heard a good deal of talk from him on foul brood 
and other matters pertaining to bees. It seems to me that the 
Pure Food Commission and the bee-people of Illinois should 
work hand in hand in all these matters. That is, there is no 
organization in my opinion that ought to be so thoroughly or- 
ganized for the purity of goods as the bee-people, because if 
anybody is producing pure goods it is certainly the bee-people, 
and the only question that we had up before the commission 
was a car-load of extracted honey coming from the West, and 
we found it adulterated. I seems to me all the bee-people of 
Illinois would certainly be in favor of and willing that honey 
from other States should be tested, that in our own State not 
being adulterated, because adulteration would naturally de- 
crease the production of honey. I want to say right now for 
the Pure Food Commission, that we would be very glad to 
come in contact with all of the bee-people. LIintend to visit a 
few of the bee-keepers, but will not have much time now to do 
that, but Iam so glad to see so many interested. I didn’t have 


any idea there were so many bee-people in Illinois. As I said 
before, the only one Iran across was out at Plano. 
Dr. Miller—There is another one besides those here! 


[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Patterson—It is certainly a great subject, and it is a 
great industry. Nobody likes honey, and pure honey, as well 
as I do, and I think if you all stand together as you are here, 
eventually honey will go up. I understand that honey is 
lower now in price than ithas been for years and I don’t see 
any other reason for it than the adulteration of honey. There 
has been a little mistake in the press upon the interview of 
our Commissioner about honey. You know as well as I do, 
that a reporter always endeavors to make a startling article 
on almost any subject of adulteration, pe they say what they 
please. Some one said to me, *‘I saw a cartoon in one of the 
papers of one of the men out in the pated adulterating comb 
honey.”’ We can’t stop those things. We are trying to bring 
about an honest condition, and thatis surely your purpose. I 
will endeaver to have our chemist come and speak to you to- 


night. Iassure you any question you ask the Commission 
will be welcomed, and we would be very glad to consult with 
you On any subject pertaining to honey. 
; Mr. Dunn—Can you, as an officer, visit the glucose fac- 
tories ? 

Mr. Patterson—Yes, sir. That’s another matter. There 


was some little honey in our last report that we found adulter- 
ated. One man I talked to had bees near the glucose factory, 
and he claimed they brought the glucose into the hives and 
thus naturally adulterated the honey. I don’t know whether 
that is so or not, as Iam notable to say. The law gives us 
the right to visit anything in the way of products, eatables or 
drink, in Illinois. I want each and eveyy one of you who 
knows some one whois adulterating honey, and selling it as pure 
honey, to notify our Commission, and we will be glad to look 
into the matter thoroughly. We hope to have your co-oper- 
ation in all this work. I thank you. 

Mr. Dunn—Mr. Pattersou, have you assistants to canvass 
this city thoroughly ? 

Mr. Patterson--We have only six inspectors for the entire 
State, and we have a chemist and his assistant, and a Commis- 
sioner, and his assistant. 





ee 
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Mr. Dunn—Have you force able to inno. 
this city thoroughly ? . 
Mr. Patterson—Now, you know our six inspectors e,, 
our entire State, and we have a good many complaint S frog fn 
different points, about different products, and when a em, 
plaint is filed we look it up. Iam sorry we don’t have iyo, 
inspectors. pe 
Mr. Dunn—What action can this organization take ,, th 
give you the force required ? 
Mr. Patterson—Anything upon the line of this investig, = 
tion, or to increase our force, would be a great help t 

Mr. Dunn—Does that come from Congress ? 

Mr. Patterson—From the State. 

Mr. Dunn—How many assistants would permit you to¢ 
vass it thoroughiy ? 

Mr. Patterson—I think an inspector for every Congres. 
sional District would cover very thoroughly throughout [)j. 
nois. I know as we are now we are busy night and day with 
every inspector we have. We have so many complaints, anq 
our chemists have so much to do, we can’t possibly cover thy “s 
ground. 

Dr. Miller—I think we will always agree with the state. 
ment of Mr. Patterson that bee-keepers do not desire ps er. 
ation. There has been enough of it to injure us very, very 
seriously, and there is another thing which runs side by ia o 
with that, and that is, to get the public to believe that there is 
adulteration. It doesn’t maxe any difference whether it 
true or not, when you get the public to believe there is adulter. 
tion, you have injured the sale of our product to an extent 
that cannot be gotten over for a long time. 

Pres. York—Are 
honey ? 

Dr. Miller—I don’t care what it is, whether comb or ex. 
tracted. Here is the condition that faces us right now. Here 
is a statement made in a reputable paper that one of the Pur 
Food Commissioners has said that there is scarcely any gen- 
uine comb honey ; that it is nearly all adulterated, and that 
unless you see the brown coloring on the comb—what we bee- 
keepers call travel-stain—it is not pure! I am not bothering 
about what foundation they had for that, but I do know 
the result of what Prof. Wiley did years ago. I believe w 
have the impression now that the Commissioners are the ones 
that can do a great deal to help us as bee-keepers, and I | 
lieve that they will as gentlemen, do this, for if there has ae el 
anything said by them to give any foundation for the state- 
ment made in the papers, I believe they will, over their own 
signatures, in the same public manner in which the statement 
was made, say there is no foundation for it. 

Mr. Patterson—I know positiveiy we never made such a 
statement. The reporters, as a rule. use their own language and 
say a great many things that should not be said. Of course, 
this adulteration would come under the observation of our 
chemist, and that there was certainly some adulteration, 
especially in that one sample, and a reporter naturally takes 
that one and saysall. You know the Commissioner, and no man 
of any sense, would say that honey was adulterated. or an 
other product, because he would be saying something that was 
not true. I would say that Commissioner Jones would be very 
glad to confer with you, or a committee, upon the subject. 
He s said to me he never made such a statement, and he is pa! 
ticularly interested in the bee-interests, as he lives in a part 
of the country where there is a good deal of bee-raising. W: 
are trying to bring about a condition that will meet with th 
approval of everybody that is honest and fair, and have pul 
upon the market that which is labeled. If adulterated 
mark it adulterated ; if pure, mark it pure; and if they sa 
is pure let them invite inspection. 

Dr. Miller—I believe Mr. Jones is a friend of the bee- 
keepers, aud desires nothing but whatis right. There is! 
need of any consultation of any committee. There is a state- 
ment made that is either true or not. Now, if it is not tru 
and there is no foundation for it, Mr. Jones, as our friend 
will, over his signature, say that there is a slander, and wv 
I think, are entitled to just that much. If there was 3 
foundation for it, that foundation was wrong. If ytl 
was said that ought not to have been said I have confidence 
in Mr. Jones as a gentleman, to believe that he will withdra' 
whatever he may have said. We must remember that every 
man doesn’t know as much about the business as yo id 
who have spent years at it; and a Food Commissioner migh 
make a mistake. He may have said something that hv wast! 
authorized to say. As a gentleman he will withdr 
That much I do believe we ought to ask. If some stateme 
of that kind is not made I shall be disappointed in Mr. Jones. 
That should be said, and very plainly, and in as pub wa) 
as the statement was made in the papers. We are «titled 
to that much, and I believe we will get it. 
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\r. Dunn—I move, as the sense of this convention, that 
vr. Jones and his assistants be requested to state the facts, 
the ti and nothing but the truth, for publication and cor- 
rect Mr. Jones can’t take cognizance of anything that 
takes place in the newspapers, but we want an authentic re- 
nort from him that those statements are incorrect so far as 
they co. He should give it currency all over this State. We 
only want him to give us the truth. Let him state what are 
the facts. Let him speak broadly what is pure honey. Give 
the public to understand what pure honey is. I move, as the 
sense of this meet, that we request Mr. Jones on behalf of the 
jonest men interested in honey-production to state the broad 


facts for the information of the public. 

Dr. Miller—Whilst I said what I did, I believe I am op- 
posed to that motion, as I believe Mr. Jones is a gentleman, 
and 1 believe it isn’t necessary. I believe we will get the 
right thing. Mr. Jones wants, I believe, to do what is right in 
this matter, if it were necessary to call his attention to it. He 
knows of it. The thing is fully known, andif he needs any 
instruction upon it, it is simply to tell him this: Here we have 
been for years offering premiums for the whitest and best 
honey that can be produced, and then you come in and tell 
us itis adulterated. I don’t think it is necessary to pass that 
motion. I believe I would rather let him do something on his 
own hook. 

Mr. Dunn—I want to give him some reason for it. We 
ask him as an organization, to state the facts for the public. 

Mr. Moore—One thing mentioned in Mr. Patterson’s ad- 
dress seems to me ought to be further taken up. This ques- 
tion of adulterating comb honey will not down. There is no 
such thing as artificial comb honey. It is impossible. 1t was 
put in this way, asto the question of glucose being carried 
into the combs by the bees. That I understand cannot be 
done. It is impossible and impracticable. Mr. Grabbe, one of 
the best known bee-keepers, said he was hired to make comb 
honey out of glucose and other materials, and he made other 
experiments on 300 colonies of bees, and the result was their 
entire death and destruction—poisoning by the glucose, lack 
of sweetness, or lack of food for the bees. I am satisfied my- 
self that it cannot be made a success, whether it is made one 
way or the other, by the aid of the bee or not. I am perfectly 
clear, and I think the Pure Food Commissioners ought to 
know that artificial comb honey is out of the question alto- 
gether. Comb foundation is an article of industry; tons of it 
are made and sold by some of our best.known bee-men. Some 
think if you can make comb foundation you can make the 
complete comb. It simply boiled down tothis: It cannot be 
done; itisn’t done. One man might go to work and make 
something that would be a sort of counterfeit, and that which 
is done and found in the market is altogether a farce. 


Mr. Dunn—We are speaking for the State of Illinois and 
ounty of Cook, and we have a right to speak by the organiza- 
tion en masse, because they will require Mr. Jones to reply. I 
want something practical, and I want the response as coming 
at the call of this Association, that he shall put in black and 
white what is the truth. 

Mr. Moore—At the time Mr. Jones was before our Asso- 
ciation, a year or so ago, he was heartily in favor of all our 
work, and called upon us to co-operate with him, and it seems to 
me that this is a little in the light of ‘‘ You don’t know your 
business.” Iam afraid it won’t be taken well. 

Prof. Eaton—(Chemist of the Pure Food Commission)—It 
will only be about half a month before our report is out cover- 
ing the work of the entire year in which every sample of honey 
we have taken in the market will be reported on, and full 
analysis given of pure and adulterated, and at that time I wili 
probably give a resume of the work of both this year and pre- 
vious years, and the work done forthe Chicago Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, or rather, the National Association. Most of you 
know that Mr. Jones will be only too willing to do anything in 
lis power to correct the wrong idea that has gone out through 
(he newspaper interview. These newspaper reports are Lot 
very accurate. 

Pres. York—There are some reporters in the room, and 
they will please take notice of what is being said! 

Prof. Eaton—It would be a hardship on anybody, to be 


held strietly responsible for everything a newspaper reporter 


says. To be called to task in this way would not 
be very pleasant, and I hardly think it is due Mr. 


Jone 


Pet 


particularly considering what he has done for the bee- 
rs’ association, and the interest he has always taken in 


pure houey. I have no doubt at all that if you go to him in 
un ial capacity and present the matter to him that he will 
lake every step he can to correct this matter. 

Mr. Dunn—lI trust that no gentleman in this audience will 
ey e that I want to reflect on the Commissioner. Mr. Jones 
148 


owed this thing to go uncontradicted. It is the duty of 





this Association to bring that to his notice. It is the duty of 
this organization to report, and they should appoint a commit- 
tee to-day to answer that article also. Let it go forth from 
this Asséciation also that no one wants to reflect on Mr. Jones, 
On the contrary, I feel friendly toward him. They must not 
be so thin-skinned as to take offense. 


Mr. Horstmann—My idea was to go at Mr. Jones a little 
easy. I believe if we left it in the hands of Dr. Miller it would 
be settled. I have every confidence in Dr. Miller settling it 
to the entire satisfaction of us all. 

It was moved and seconded that the whole matter be in- 
definitely postponed. 

Pres. York—I have no doubt the representatives of the 
Commissioner who are here will report this all right. 1t may 
have the desired effect, anyway. 


Mr. Dadant—I would like to speak to Prof.Eaton, the chem- 
ist. When there is any adulteration we want to prove it. We 
don’t want our friends to hurt usin their names, when itis said 
here: ‘‘Commissioner Jones says it is comparatively easy for 
a purchaser to detect the imposition. ‘ Genuine honey,’ he 
declared, ‘has brown coloring around the cells. Glucose 
honey is perfectly white. The purchaser can detect the fraud 
by this simple rule.’” If he did say it,he certainly will correct 
it. We want to warn him of the mistake of Prof. Wiley, of 
the United State Chemistry Department, who did us the great- 
est harm.in the invention of the story that people could make 
comb, put the honey in it, and seal it over. He called it *‘a 
scientific pleasantry.” But it prevented the sale of pure 
honey. Since the story was invented and reported al] over 
the United States, hundred of persons have come to our comb- 
foundation factory and asked to see the honey put into cells 
and sealed over. Of course they go home very much disap- 
pointed. Wemake comb foundation and want to make it as 
near to the bee-comb as we can. I have told a great many 
people, something that has not come to the thought of many 
of you—an answer for you to give to those who say comb honey 
is manufactured. In this age of progress you don’t know 
what they will invent to morrow. There are no two leaves in 
the woods that are alike, and no two combs of honey are alike. 
but if man made comb they would be alike. You might have 
two or three different patterns, but they would be alike. Re- 
member that, and tell itto your friends who say you can manu- 
facture comb honey. 

Mr. Dunn—I move you now as the sense of this meeting 
that we ask the Legislature, through our representatives all 
over the State, to furnish the additional help required by 
these gentlemen—one inspector for each congressional dis- 
trict. 

Dr. Miller—I would like to ask, either Mr. Patterson or 
Prof. Eaton, whether that, in their judgment, is a desirable 
thing. 

Prof. Eaton—Well, I don’t know but what it might be a 
desirable thing if the other branchesof the department were 
placed on an equality with the inspection. If you expect to 
keep as many inspectors as that busy, you will have to get 
more than one chemist. 

Mr. Dunn—I move we amend the motion by adding addi- 
tional chemists. 

Dr. Miller—Then I would like to ask this question, in 
order that we move intelligently, because the Pure Food Com- 
mission understand this more fully than any of us. I would 
like to know whether Prof. Eaton can give us the view of the 
Commission as to the desirability of having these. 

Prof. Eaton—I have not talked with Commissioner Jones 
upon the matter. You heard what Mr. Patterson had to say 
as assistant commissioner. I would say there is no State in 
the Union that bas more inspectors than the State of Illinois. 
Minnesota has but six, Wisconsin but two or three, and one 
of those in the dairy department alone; New York has vine- 
gar inspectors but not more than six all told. In fact, six in- 
spectors is the largest number in the food commission to my 
knowledge in any State. Six inspectors, if they inspect noth- 
ing but food all the time, and doing nothing else but buying 
samples for analysis, could keep many more than that number 
of chemists busy, because it takes much less time to buy sam- 
ple of food than it does to analyze them. Those are my own 
views. I can’t speak for Commissioner Jones. Inspectors can 
do other things. They act as detectives. They can visit 
creameries and apiaries. It may be that more inspectors than 
six would be desirable. 

Dr. Miller—That being the fact, and I suppose it is, that 





Illinois is up to all other States in their force ? 

Prof. Eaton—We haven’t as many chemists, but we have 
as many inspectors as any other State. 

Dr. Miller—There is then just this little danger in the 
matter. While it might be a very desirable thing to have 
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Convention Proceedings. 





The Chicago Convention. 


Report of the Semi-Annual Convention of the 
Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Association, Held 
Dec. 5, 1901. 


BY A SHORTHAND REPORTER. 








(Continued from page 277.) 

It was decided that the secretary be authorized to send 
the necessary amount to the General Manager of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association to pay the dues for all the members 
of the Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

THE ILLINOIS PURE FOOD COMMISSION. 

Mr. Patterson—The bee-question is certainly a new sub- 

ject to me. 1 remember when I was a boy on the farm I had 


a little experience I never forgot. The only bee-factory I ° 


have visited during my time in office was yesterday, at Mr. 
Wheeler’s place, and he entertained me very well on the sub- 
ject of bees. I heard a good deal of talk from him on foul brood 
and other matters pertaining to bees. It seems to me that the 
Pure Food Commission and the bee-people of Illinois should 
work hand in hand in all these matters. That is, there is no 
organization in my opinion that ought to be so thoroughly or- 
ganized for the purity of goods as the bee-people, because if 
anybody is producing pure goods it is certainly the bee-people, 
and the only question that we had up before the commission 
was a car-load of extracted honey coming from the West, and 
we found it adulterated. I seems to me all the bee-people of 
Illinois would certainly be in favor of and willing that honey 
from other States should be tested, that in our own State not 
being adulterated, because adulteration would naturally de- 
crease the production of honey. I want to say right now for 
the Pure Food Commission, that we would be very glad to 
come in contact with all of the bee-people. LIintend to visit a 
few of the bee-keepers, but will not have much time now to do 
that, but Iam so glad to see so many interested. I didn’t have 
any idea there were so many bee-people in Illinois. As I said 
before, the only one Iran across was out at Plano. 

Dr. Miller—There is another one besides those here! 
[ Laughter. } 

Mr. Patterson—It is certainly a great subject, and it is a 
great industry. Nobody likes honey, and pure honey, as well 
as I do, and I think if you all stand together as you are here, 
eventually honey will go up. I understand that honey is 
lower now in price than ithas been for years and I don’t see 
any other reason for it than the adulteration of honey. There 
has been a little mistake in the press upon the interview of 
our Commissioner about honey. You know as well as I do, 
that a reporter always endeavors to make a startling article 
on almost any subject of adulteration, and they say what they 
please. Some one said to me, *‘ I saw a cartoon in one of the 
papers of one of the men out in the country adulterating comb 
honey.”” We can’t stop those things. We are trying to bring 
about an honest condition, and that is surely your purpose. I 
will endeaver to have our chemist come and speak to you to- 
night. Iassure you any question you ask the Commission 
will be welcomed, and we would be very glad to consult with 
you on any subject pertaining to honey. 

; Mr. Dunn—Can you, as an officer, visit the glucose fac- 
tories ? 

Mr. Patterson—Yes, sir. That’s another matter. There 
was some little honey in our last report that we found adulter- 
ated. One man I talked to had bees near the glucose factory, 
and he claimed they brought the glucose into the hives and 
thus naturally adulterated the honey. I don’t know whether 
that is so or not, as Iam notable to say. The law gives us 
the right to visit anything in the way of products, eatables or 
drink, in Illinois. I want each and eveyy one of you who 
knows some one whois adulterating honey, and selling it as pure 
honey, to notify our Commission, and we will be glad to look 
into the matter thoroughly. We hope to have your co-oper- 
ation in all this work. I thank you. 

Mr. Dunn—Mr. Pattersou, have you assistants to canvass 
this city thoroughly ? 

Mr. Patterson—We have only six inspectors for the entire 
State, and we have a chemist and his assistant, and a Commis- 
sioner, and his assistant. 
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Mr. Dunn—Have you force enough to-be able to inspect 
this city thoroughly ? ; 

Mr. Patterson—Now, you know our six inspectors cove, 
our entire State, and we have a good many complaints from 
different points, about different “products, and when a cop. 
plaint is filed we look it up. Iam sorry we don’t have more 
inspectors. 

Mr. Dunn—What action can this organization take 4 
give you the force required ? 

Mr. Patterson—Anything upon the line of this investiga. 
tion, or to increase our force, would be a great help to us. 

Mr. Dunn—Does that come from Congress ? 

Mr. Patterson—From the State. 

Mr. Dunn—How many assistants would permit you to cap- 
vass it thoroughiy ? 

Mr. Patterson—I think an inspector for every Congres. 
sional District would cover very thoroughly throughout [)ji- 
nois. I know as we are now we are busy night and day with 
every inspector we have. We have so many complaints, and 
our chemists have so much to do, we can’t possibly cover the 
ground. 

Dr. Miller—I think we will always agree with the state. 
ment of Mr. Patterson that bee-keepers do not desire adulter- 
ation. There has been enough of it to injure us very, very 
seriously, and there is another thing which runs side by side 
with that, and that is, to get the public to believe that there is 
adulteration. It doesn’t maxe any difference whether it is 
true or not, when you get the public to believe there is adulter- 
tion, you have injured the sale of our product to an extent 
that cannot be gotten over for a long time. 

Pres. York—Are you talking about comb or extracted 
honey ? 

Dr. Miller—I don’t care what it is, whether comb or ex- 
tracted. Here is the condition that faces us right now. Here 
is a statement made in a reputable paper that one of the Pure 
Food Commissioners has said that there is scarcely any gen- 
uine comb honey; that it is nearly all adulterated, and that 
unless you see the brown coloring on the comb—what we bee- 
keepers call travel-stain—it is not pure! I am not bothering 
about what foundation they had for that, but I do know 
the result of what Prof. Wiley did years ago. I believe we 
have the impression now that the Commissioners are the ones 
that can do a great deal to help us as bee-keepers, and I be- 
lieve that they will as gentlemen, do this, for if there has been 
anything said by them to give any foundation for the state- 
ment made in the papers, I believe they will, over their own 
signatures, in the same public manner in which the statement 
was made, say there is no foundation for it. 


Mr. Patterson—I know positiveiy we never made such a 
statement. The reporters, as a rule. use their own language and 
say a great many things that should not be said. Of course, 
this adulteration would come under the observation of our 
chemist, and that there was certainly some adulteration, 
especially in that one sample, and a reporter naturally takes 
that one and saysall. You know the Commissioner, and no man 
of any sense, would say that honey was adulterated. or any 
other product, because he would be saying something that was 
not trae. I would say that Commissioner Jones would be very 
glad to confer with you, or a committee, upon the subject. 
He said to me he never made such a statement, and he is par- 
ticularly interested in the bee-interests, as he lives in a part 
of the country where there is a good deal of bee-raising. We 
are trying to bring about a condition that will meet with the 
approval of everybody that is honest and fair, and have put 
upon the market that which is labeled. If adulterated, 
mark it adulterated ; if pure, mark it pure; and if they say it 
is pure let them invite inspection. 

Dr. Miller—I believe Mr. Jones is a friend of the bee- 
keepers, aud desires nothing but whatis right. There is no 
need of any consultation of any committee. There is a state- 
ment made that is either true or not. Now, if it is not true, 
and there is no foundation for it, Mr. Jones, as our friend, 
will, over his signature, say that there is a slander, and we, 
I think, are entitled to just that much. If there was any 
foundation for it, that foundation was wrong. If anything 
was said that ought not to have been said I have confidence 


) 


in Mr. Jones as a gentleman, to believe that he will withdraw 
whatever he may have said. We must remember that every 
man doesn’t know as much about the business as vou and | 
who have spent years at it; and a Food Commissioner might 
make a mistake. He may have said something that he wasn't 
authorized to say. As a gentleman he will withdraw that. 
That much I do believe we ought to ask. If some statement 
of that kind is not made I shall be disappointed in Mr. .Jones. 
That should be said, and very plainly, and in as public « way 
as the statement was made in the papers. We are etitled 


to that much, and I believe we will get it. 
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r. Dunn—I move, as the sense of this convention, that 


Mr. Jones and his assistants be requested to state the facts, 
the truth, and nothing but the truth, for publication and cor- 
rection. Mr. Jones can’t take cognizance of anything that 
takes place in the newspapers, but we want an authentic re- 
yort from him that those statements are incorrect so far as 


they go. He should give it currency all over this State. We 
only want him to give us the truth. Let him state what are 


the facts. Let him speak broadly what is pure honey. Give 
the publie to understand what pure honey is. I move, as the 
sense of this meet, that we request Mr. Jones on behalf of the 
honest men interested in honey-production to state the broad 


facts for the information of the public. 

Dr. Miller—Whilst I said what I did, [ believe I am op- 
posed to that motion, as I believe Mr. Jones is a gentleman, 
and I believe it isn’t necessary. I believe we will get the 
right thing. Mr. Jones wants, I believe, to do what is right in 
this matter, if it were necessary to call his attention to it. He 
knows of it. The thing is fully known, andif he needs any 
instruction upon it, it is simply to tell him this: Here we have 
been for years offering premiums for the whitest and best 
honey that can be produced, and then you come in and tell 
us itis adulterated. I don’t think it is necessary to pass that 
motion. I believe I would rather let him do something on his 
own hook. 

Mr. Dunn—I want to give him some reason for it. We 
ask him as an organization, to state the facts for the public. 

Mr. Moore—One thing mentioned in Mr. Patterson’s ad- 
dress seems to me ought to be further taken up. This ques- 
tion of: adulterating comb honey will not down. There is no 
such thing as artificial comb honey. It is impossible. 1t was 
put in this way, asto the question of glucose being carried 
into the combs by the bees. That I understand cannot be 
done. It is impossible and impracticable. Mr. Grabbe, one of 
the best known bee-keepers, said he was hired to make comb 
honey out of glucose and other materials, and he made other 
experiments on 300 colonies of bees, and the result was their 
entire death and destruction—poisoning by the glucose, lack 
of sweetness, or lack of food for the bees. I am satisfied my- 
self that it cannot be made a success, whether it is made one 
way or the other, by the aid of the bee or not. I am perfectly 
clear, and I think the Pure Food Commissioners ought to 
know that artificial comb honey is out of the question alto- 
gether. Comb foundation is an article of industry: tons of it 
are made and sold by some of our best.known bee-men. Some 
think if you can make comb foundation you can make the 
complete comb. It simply boiled down to this: It cannot be 
done; itisn’t done. One man might go to work and make 
something that would be a sort of counterfeit, and that which 
is done and found in the market is altogether a farce. 


Mr. Dunn—We are speaking for the State of Illinois and 
county of Cook, and we have a right to speak by the organiza- 
tion en masse, because they will require Mr. Jones to reply. I 
want something practical, and I want the response as coming 
at the eall of this Association, that he shall put in black and 
white what is the truth. 

Mr. Moore—At the time Mr. Jones was before our Asso- 
ciation, @ year or so ago, he was heartily in favor of all our 
work, and called upon us to co-operate with him, and it seems to 
me that this is a little in the light of ‘*‘ You don’t know your 
business.” I am afraid it won’t be taken well. 

Prof. Eaton—(Chemist of the Pure Food Commission)—It 
only be about half a month before our report is out cover- 
ing the work of the entire year in which every sample of honey 
we have taken in the market will be reported on, and full 
analysis given of pure and adulterated, and at that time I wili 
probably give a resume of the work of both this year and pre- 
vious years, and the work done forthe Chicago Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, or rather, the National Association. Most of you 
know that Mr. Jones will be only too willing to do anything in 
his power to correct the wrong idea that has gone out through 

‘ newspaper interview. ‘These newspaper reports are Lot 
very accurate. 

Pres. York—There are some reporters in the room, and 

ey will please take notice of what is being said! 

Prof. Eaton—It would be a hardship on anybody, to be 
held strietly responsible for everything a newspaper reporter 
says. To be called to task in this way would not 
be very pleasant, and I hardly think it is due Mr. 
Jones, particularly considering what he has done for the bee- 
keepers’ association, and the interest he has always taken in 
pur I have no doubt at all that if you go to him in 


will 
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pure houey. 

cial capacity and present the matter to him that he will 

ake every step he can to correct this matter. 

‘Mr. Dunn—l trust that no gentleman in this audience will 
se that I want to reflect on the Commissioner. Mr. Jones 
owed this thing to go uncontradicted. It is the duty of 





this Association to bring that to his notice. It is the duty of 
this organization to report, and they should appoint a commit- 
tee to-day to answer that article also. Let it go forth from 
this Association also that no one wants to reflect on Mr. Jones, 
On the contrary, I feel friendly toward him. They must not 
be so thin-skinned as to take offense. 


Mr. Horstmann—My idea was to go at Mr. Jones a little 
easy. I believe if we left it in the hands of Dr. Miller it would 
be settled. I have every confidence in Dr. Miller settling it 
to the entire satisfaction of us all. 


It was moved and seconded that the whole matter be in- 
definitely postponed. 

Pres. York—lI have no doubt the representatives of the 
Commissioner who are here will report this all right. 1t may 
have the desired effect, anyway. 

Mr. Dadant—I would like to speak to Prof.Eaton, the chem- 
ist. When there is any adulteration we want to prove it. We 
don’t want our friends to hurt usin their names, when itis said 
here: ‘‘Commissioner Jones says it is comparatively easy for 
a purchaser to detect the imposition. ‘Genuine honey,’ he 
declared, ‘has brown coloring around the cells. Glucose 
honey is perfectly white. The purchaser can detect the fraud 
by this simple rule.’” If he did say it,he certainly will correct 
it. We want to warn him of the mistake of Prof. Wiley, of 
the United State Chemistry Department, who did us the great- 
est harm.in the invention of the story that people could make 
comb, put the honey in it, and seal it over. He called it *‘a 
scientific pleasantry.” But it prevented the sale of pure 
honey. Since the story was invented and reported al] over 
the United States, hundred of persons have come to our comb- 
foundation factory and asked to see the honey put into cells 
and sealed over. Of course they go home very much disap- 
pointed. Wemake comb foundation and want to make itas 
near to the bee-comb as we can. I have told a great many 
people, something that has not come to the thought of many 
of you—an answer for you to give to those who say comb honey 
is manufactured. In this age of progress you don’t know 
what they will invent to morrow. There are no two leaves in 
the woods that are alike, and no two combs of honey are alike, 
but if man made comb they would be alike. You might have 
two or three different patterns, but they would be alike. Re- 
member that, and tell itto your friends who say you can manu- 
facture comb honey. 

Mr. Dunn—I move you now as the sense of this meeting 
that we ask the Legislature, through our representatives all 
over the State, to furnish the additional help required by 
these gentlemen—one inspector for each congressional dis- 
trict. 

Dr. Miller—I would like to ask, either Mr. Patterson or 
Prof. Eaton, whether that, in their judgment, is a desirable 
thing. 

Prof. Eaton—Well, I don’t know but what it might be a 
desirable thing if the other branchesof the department were 
placed on an equality with the inspection. If you expect to 
keep as many inspectors as that busy, you will have to get 
more than one chemist. 

Mr. Dunn—I move we amend the motion by adding addi- 
tional chemists. 

Dr. Miller—Then I would like to ask this question, in 
order that we move intelligently, because the Pure Food Com- 
mission understand this more fully than any of us. I would 
like to know whether Prof. Eaton can give us the view of the 
Commission as to the desirability of having these. 

Prof. Eaton—I have not talked with Commissioner Jones 
upon the matter. You heard what Mr. Patterson had to say 
as assistant commissioner. I would say there is no State in 
the Union that bas more inspectors than the State of Illinois. 
Minnesota has but six, Wisconsin but two or three, and one 
of those inthe dairy department alone; New York has vine- 
gar inspectors but not more than six all told. In fact, six in- 
spectors is the largest number in the food commission to my 
knowledge in any State. Six inspectors, if they inspect noth- 
ing but food all the time, and doing nothing else but buying 
samples for analysis, could keep many more than that number 
of chemists busy, because it takes much less time to buy sam- 
ple of food than it does to analyze them. Those are my own 
views. I can’t speak for Commissioner Jones. Inspectors can 
do other things. They act as detectives. They can visit 
creameries and apiaries. It may be that more inspectors than 
six would be desirable. 

Dr. Miller—That being the fact, and I suppose it is, that 
Illinois is up to all other States in their force ? 

Prof. Eaton—We haven’t as many chemists, but we have 
as many inspectors as any other State. 

Dr. Miller—There is then just this little danger in the 
matter. While it might be a very desirable thing to have 
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more, you know how the legislature is. If they asked, the 
request is not likely to be granted. Now you are asking what 


isn’t done in any other State. Then we are only weakening 
our chances for getting something else we might ask them 
for. I don’t know, possibly it may be all right, but unless we 
are pretty sure of having our request granted, we better not 
make any. 

Mr. Dunn—I predicated the resolution on the statement 
he gave us. He said they could be used, that they didn’t have 
force enough. The mere fact that other States are not doing 


their duty is no reason why Illinois should not. We all have 
our representatives. I don’t see any objection to asking it, 
even if we are refused, even if we can’t get so much more ad- 
ditional help. 

Mr. Sylvester—Not that we say anything to the legisla- 
ture, but labor with our representatives to ask for it. There 
could be no harm in that. 

Dr. Miller—Let us understand which way it is. 

Mr’ Dunn—TI want it both ways. 

Dr. Miller—That this body as an organization should ask 
the legislature. 

Mr. Dunn—And alsothat we see our individual representa- 
tives and get them to work for us. 

The motion was then voted upon and carried. 

(Continued next week.) 


Contributed Articles. 

















Lensth of the Bee’s Tongue vs. Hustle. 
BY *‘OLD GRIMES.”’ 


HIS discussion of late about improving the length of 
bees’ tongues is not devoid of interest to ‘‘ Old Grimes.”’ 
And the boys and I have had several warm discussions 

over the matter. ‘The boys, like all boys, are inclined to 
start out after new things. I have held them in on quite a 
number of things that have in time proved the Old Man’s 
wisdom. Butinthis long-tongue business there is some 
danger that the whole crowd will stampede after it. 

WhenI was a boy I was taught to have respect for 
David Crockett’s maxim, ‘* Be sure you are right, then go 
ahead.’’ Now there are no indications in sight that the 
long-tongue fellows are right, and the indications are 
mighty slim for coming in sight for many years. 

To me, the little bee seems to be a well-balanced insect, 
and it is, we might say, a little air-ship. Now, to increase 
one part without increasing the other parts, the bee loses 
its balance and more is lost than gained. Let us look into 
the matter a little. 

There have been several articles recently in various bee- 
periodicals by Simpson, Getaz, and Miller of Rhode Island, 
all of whom are more or less versed in the science of breed- 
ing of animals, and none of these writers seem to be in 
haste to demonstrate that the long tongue is a fixed or de- 
sirable feature. 

These gentlemen cite instances where in-breeding has 
produced variations, but every time it is at the expense of 
some other feature, and, if carried too far, results in diseased 
conditions. Witness the silk-worm and the dire financial 
results following from a too scientific breeding. 

Our domestic animals and fowls show much variation 
from a wild to a domestic state. The hen in the wild state 
has more wings and less eggs, but by civilizing it gains in 
eggs and loses in wings. 

The good, docile work-horse isa good-enough animal 
for most of us, but bred for racing he loses his sturdy quali- 
ties and becomes what we might call a ‘‘dude” in horse- 
flesh. 

Examples might be multiplied, but these are enough to 
show without much scientific reasoning, that to breed for 
one good point many others are sacrificed. 

In the bee the breeding for long tonues may result in 
the loss of wing-power, or some other greater weakness. 
And I find myself inquiring as to how far, and how many 
of the recent diseases of the bees can be traced to our 
modern methods of breeding. 

It is a fact that when I was a boy my grandpa kept bees 
in the log-gum ; they had their own sweet will about breed- 
ing, and there were no diseases in those days. 

The modern diseases have come trooping along, one after 
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another, and the end is not yet, and all since the breeding of 
queens commenced. Has not the breeding for certain qua. 
ities, or the mixing of races, weakened the bee in certain 
qualities, or torn down its defensg to diseases ? 


Our enthusiastic advocates of long tongues cite the 
gathering honey from red clover as an indication of their 
value, but there is no positive demonstration that such js 
the fact. I have seen black bees work quite freely upon req 
clover. ‘This red-clover work is always done in hot weather 
and under conditions when honey is secreted rapidly. The 
nectar wells up in the flower-tube to an unusual height, anq 
the hustling bee, either long or short tongued, soon finds it 
out. 

There are a few points in relation to bees that can be 
demonstrated any day in the working season, and one of 
them is that the hustling colony is the one that gets the 
honey. And there are various ways to make them hustle 
without tampering with the queen. The moving of several 
colonies to a new location will give them this desirable 
feature, provided, of course, that there is honey to gather. 
All know that a natural swarm is a greater hustler than an 
artificial one, but still an artificial swarm can be made to 
hustle if it is given a large amount of brood. 


Itisthe great army of bees that load the hive with 
honey, and here is where the most prelific queen is of the 
greatest service, for a queen that lays an abundance of eggs 
will surely preside over a hustling colony. 

It is only a step from a hustling colony to a hustling 
apiary. Bees in an apiary of weak colonies do not go far 
for honey. I doubt if even a few strong colonies send their 
bees far afield. Buta large and strong apiary—what an in- 
spiring roar is borne to your ears upon the morning breeze! 
They will find honey if it is 4,5 and even 7 miles away. 

‘*Old Grimes ’’ would not disparage experiments ; they 
are legitimate in any line of work. . But let us experiment 
until we demonstrate, then give it to the world. 

Marconi came over quietly to Newfoundland and set up 
his tickers ; when he recognized the ticks from across the 
ocean he had something to demonstrate. 

The long tongues may just now have the innings on 
paper, but the hustlers are still on deck for profitable crops 
of honey. 

Perhaps I will tell you some time how to get a big hustle 
into a small apiary. 


[If ‘‘Old Grimes ”’ is going to tell how to get that ‘‘ hus- 
tle into a whole apiary,’’ he’ll have to ‘‘get a hustle on” 
himself soon, else it will be of no value this season. We are 
ready to furnish the paper on which to put it first !—Editor.] 


3 
The Use of Smoke in Controlling Bees. 


BY T. F. BINGHAM. 


I note this on page 123, ‘‘ By all means avoid the use of 
smoke as much as possible.’’ 

The above remark was undoubtedly made from habit, 
not from any evidence demonstrating its reasonableness. It 
is of no consequence except as it conveys an answer toa 
query, and gives no reason forthe answer. The fact of bees 
filling their sacks with honey and emptying them when 
they please does not imply that Nature has made a mistake 
in implanting in the hive-bee the instinct to fill said sacks 
when frightened, or from flowers. This instinct is all— 
yes, the only one on which modern or civilized bee-keeping 
is rendered possible. 

Fright applies to allinsects alike and in common. The 
rude log-cabin of the pioneer has its kettle of smoking chips 
to keep away the troublesome mosquitoes and other winged 
insects from its door; but to the hive-bees are given this 
special instinct to cluster, to huddle, to protect their home, 
and fill their honey-bags against a possible day of trouble. 

I do not write about this subject because it is new, but 
because it is so oft-repeated without the shadow of evidence 
of proof. It seems handed down as superstitions usually 
are. 

It has cost the lives of people and horses, and made 
the bee-keepers’ union a necessity among superstitious bee- 
keepers. 

The Creator made no mistake in fixing up the pale, 
hatching worker with all the instincts for its own and its 
colony’s preservation without experience and choic: of 
methods. 

We say the reason why the bees do this and that— wen 
no fact is so patent as the one that bees know as 1c} 
when they gnaw open the cap that has protected in ‘clr 
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cells as they ever will, of what is of value to them individu- 
ally or collectively. 

" Bee-keepers all over the land have smoked bees in and 
out of hives with all sorts of fuel—sulphur, tobacco, cot- 


ton-wood, puff-ball, etc.—and have never said that the 
bees were injured by any of these materials. Of course, 
every one will lift up the voice in holy horror at the sul- 
phur smoke for bees, but sulphur smoke will not kill bees 
any more than tobacco; neither of them hurt beesif allowed 
a few hours exposure to fresh air. The fresh air restores 
them and smoke does them no enduring injury. 

It will be well for all bee-keepers to bear in mind that 
statements are frequently made by bee-keepers more desti- 


tute of facts to prove them than much of the newspaper- 
talk we hear somuch about. The fallacy of smoke consists 
in the lack of enough of it at all times. In an emergency 
a bee-keeper has no time to light matches. 


In the handling of bees one may not at all times need to 
smoke them. But I would rather start out huntiug without 
agun than go among my bees without a cloud of smoke 
around, and within quick and easy reach. 

If it was well understood by everybody that bees would 
not sting or proffer an attack away from their near-by home, 
or unless pinched, one senseless superstition would have 
disappeared, and happiness not common with inexperienced 
people would be realized. 

Bees that are to be moved will filltheir sacks with- 
out smoke just as if smoked. One has to consult his own 
convenience, 

He will find smoke, reasonably used, will save the lives 
of individual bees and be of great convenience. 


Men have shown their vanity and ego in words like 
this: ‘‘ My bees never sting me; I can take them by the 
double handful. * Bees are all right, they need to know their 
master.”’ The safety of the community lies in knowing 
that the bees do not know anybody or anything, and that if 
proper care is taken of them, and you have no superstitious 
neighbors, you will also have no trouble. 

Clare Co., Mich. 


Rapid Increase of Colonies in the Spring. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


HE past winter has been very serious with us, and from 
my correspondence I find it also has been so in some 
other parts of the country, so there has been quite a loss 

of bees. For this reason I am receiving enquiries regarding 
the feasibility of a rapid increase of the colonies remaining, 
in order that the combs from the lost colonies may be stocked 
with bees again, as quickly as possible. As it is quite a task 
to'give a full answer to a score or more of people by private 
correspondence, I have told these that I would give an arti- 
clein the American Bee Journal on the subject, and have 
referred them to this article, which I trust will appear in 
ample time for their use. 

_ After trying everything I have ever heard of for a rapid 
increase of colonies, I prefer the nucleus-box plan to any 
other, for the purpose. To use this building-up process, all 
want one or more boxes similar to one of the shipping-cases 
used in sending section honey to market, only having wire- 
cloth sides in place of glass, and a hole in the top which will 
admit a funnel large enough to shake the bees from the 
trames down through, the same as is used in putting up bees 
by the pound. ‘This large hole in the box should have some- 
thing like a door to close it with easily, and one of the wire- 
cloth sides should be tacked to small wooden strips, like a 
slate frame, and thus made easily removable. All about 
how to make these ‘‘nucleus boxes’’ has been given by myself 
in back numbers of our bee-papers, but the. above ‘“ brief ”’ 
will enable any one to make it, if not able to turn readily to 
one of the former articles. 

_ As early in the spring as you can do so without loss by 
cold spells, begin to stimulate the very strongest colonies 
you happen to have, by spreading the brood and feeding, as 
Tha e given on page 246, so that one or more of these colo- 
nies may swarm early, thus giving you queen-cells;: or, 
What is still better, have these strong colonies build queen- 
cells by the plan given in my book, ‘Scientific Queen-Rear- 
ing,” so that you can have plenty of queen-cells to use as 


you wish them, if you prefer to rear your queens to pur- 
chas ug them. Having the queen-cells nearly mature, or 
faving queens on hand by purchase or otherwise, go to any 
of your colonies that can spare bees without damaging 
their building up as fast as you desire, and take out two 
frames having to the amount of one-half pound of bees on 





them, being sure the old queen is not on these combs. Set 
them down in an empty hive, or on the outside somewhere, 
and tap gently on them so as to cause the bees to fill them- 
selves with honey; and as soon as they are filled shake them 
down through the funnel into the box, removing the funnel 
and closing the door or hole. 

While the beesare filling themselves with honey, you 
can go to other colonies and take out the frames of bees 
from them, and thus keep things moving right along, in- 
stead of waiting as you would if there is only one colony in 
the apiary. 

Having the bees in the box, return the combs of brood 
to their old place in the hive, marking the one having the 
most emerging brood, so you can get it in a moment when 
wanted. Now set the boxes of bees in a cool place, where 
there is little light that will come to them, and leave them 
till near night—just time enough so you can finish your 
work before it becomes so dark you cannot see. 

At the right time—a little after sundown—go to the hive 
from which you took the bees, take the marked comb, shak- 
ing the bees which areon it in front of the entrance, and 
put a frame of comb from which the bees have died, in its 
place. Now take the comb of brood and a frame of honey, 
left from the dead colonies, and place them in a hive where 
you wish a colony to stand, putting in a division-board so as 
to make a small hive for the two combs. Now go to the 
hive having queeen-cells, and, taking one of them fit it 
into the comb having brood, placing it near or at the upper 
edge of the brood, where it will be warmest ; next close the 
entrance to the hive; get the box of bees, and put it with 
the funnel-hole next to the combs, then open the door over 
the hole, and if the box is within three-eighths of an inch of 
the brood, the bees will immediately run out of the box on 
the combs. 

As soon as they begin to run out, close the hive, andthe 
work is done till the next morning, when you will open an 
entrance large enough for three or four bees to pass at a 
time, on the opposite side from where the two combs stand. 
Then toward night of the same day you will take out the 
box and adjust the division-board, when you have a nice 
little swarm or nucleus started in that hive. 

As soon as the young queen from the cell given gets to 
laying, you are ready to insert the combs from the dead 
colonies till the hive is filled, giving the combs, one or two 
at a time, as fast as the bees can occupy them. 

In the above I have given the way of making one little 
colony, and you can make as many and as often as you have 
colonies that can spare the bees, and have queen-cells to 
give them, using about half a pound of bees for each colony 
made during the month of June, one pound during July, 
and two pounds during August. Where we have plenty of 
combs to use, there should be no trouble in making ten colo- 
nies from one old one in the spring, if said colony wintered 
through fairly well, as I have repeatedly proven. 

If you prefer to purchase queens, instead of rearing 
them, then you will proceed the same as above given, but 
instead of doing anything about putting the bees in the 
hive at night, you will place the queen in a provisoned cage, 
go to the box of bees, and, by setting it down suddenly on 
the floor, drop all of the bees to the bottom, quickly open 
the door and hang in the caged queen so the bottom of the 
cage nearly touches the top of the box, when the bees are 
left till the next morning, the hive fixed as before, less the 
queen-cell; and, instead of opening the funnel-hole for the 
bees to run out of it, the movable side is taken off, and the 
bees hived like a swarm, releasing the queen from the cage 
so she can go in with them. 

In this way I have made hundreds of little colonies and 
nuclei, and there is nothing that pleases me anywhere 
nearly so well for the purpose as this. But, if any one 
thinks otherwise, then let the colonies left after a bad win- 
ter, swarm as fast as they will, and six days after a swa rm 
issues from any hive, divide the old colony into nuclei, 
using two combs with bees, brood and a queen-cell to start 
a separate colony, and build up these nuclei with the combs 
not occupied with bees, the same as by the first plan, after 
the young queen is laying. In this way I have succeeded in 
making from five to six good colonies by fall from one good 
colony in the spring, and in good seasons obtained quite a 
little surplus from the new swarm. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y. 








Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. 
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Association Notes 


By EMERSON TT. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Missouri, jp 
of Gen. Mgr. of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association. yp 


CAA AADASAAAAAAAAAAAAAAG 


Extracts from Letters.—‘‘ The writer begs to extend 
congratulations and sincere well wishes.’’—H. E. HI, 
Editor American Bee-Keeper. 


‘*Permit me to offer my hearty congratulations on your 
election to the office of General Manager of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. Mr. John Froliger, who is a 
member of the advisory board of this company, joins me in 
the same. We know that the affairs of the Association are 
in the proper hands. We wish you a successfulterm. If I 
can be of any service to youin the affairs of the Associa- 
tion in this city, do not hesitate to command.’’—FrEpD W. 
Mut, of Ohio. 


** Accept congratulations for your successorship to Gen- 


eral Manager Secor. May success lie in your pathway.’’— - 


F. W. HALL, of Iowa. 


‘‘T am glad to see that the Association has an energetic 
manager, and hope you will have the time to spare to keep 
its affairs in proper order. I should like to know where I 
can get information in regard to keeping bees on the public 
highway in the State of Illinois.”,—C. F. BENDER, of IIli- 
nois. Who can answer this question ? 


‘**T hope you will receive all the support necessary from 
the members of the Association, to lessen the duties of the 
office now imposed upon you. Co-operation we must have 
to maintain the honor and usefulness of the Association.’’ 
—JOoHN W. LYLE, of Nevada. 


‘*In the earliest days of the Association I was a mem- 
ber, and now desire to take it up again.’”’—L. A. PENNOVER, 
of Minnesota. 


‘“‘If necessary to make an assessment of one or two 
dollars to fight this spraying-of-the-open-blossom business, 
my assessment will be ready any time you wantit. That 
man Williams ought to be pulled out of the hole without 
any regard to the cost.’’—RaLpH B. DatL_ky, of New York. 


The Important Thing just now engaging the atten- 
tion of the General Manager is the subject of spraying fruit 
when in bloom. He had mailed to him a circular letter 
issued by William Stahl, in which is advocated spraying 
when in bloom. This circular gives the testimony of 15 or 
20 people who say they have tested the matter. The Gen- 
eral Manager wrote a letter to each of these persons, asking 
him for further information, and requesting him to explain 
fully why he thought it a good thing to spray when in 
bloom. Upto this time only two have replied. One of 
them shows clearly by what he says that he has been spray- 
ing blindly. The General Manager will have more to say 
about this in future notes. We quote an extract from 
another letter which will explain itself : 


‘*Replying to yours of the 19th, I will say that three 
years ago I sprayed my fruit while in bloom, and I did 
think at that time that it benefited the trees. However, 
that was the first time, and, also, the last time I sprayed 
my trees while in bloom. Now, I do not intend to do it any 
more. I can not say if Iam quoted correctly in Mr. Stahl’s 
circular, as I have not seen one. I wrote him something 
about it at the time, but do not remember just what I said. 
However, I will say to you that Iam too fond of dees to do 
anything to kill them.’’—E. CHAPELL, Sr., of Michigan. 


Membership Dues still continue to come in, but there 
is yet room for many thousands more. Have you sent in 
your dollar? If not, doit now. 


The Sweet-Clover Bill, in Ohio, is probably fely 
pigeon-holed for good, writes Secretary Mason. We con- 
gratulate our Ohio friends on their successful campaign 
against this bill. All that is needed is energetic work on 
the part of the bee-keepers of the United States, and ina 
short time the busy bee will be recognized as having some 
rights in law, as well as elsewhere. 





Sweet Clover Bulletin.—The General Manager js jy 
receipt of a letter from Prof. Frank Benton, in which he 
says: 

a Your letter of April 19 [tothe Secretary of Agricul. 
ture], in reference to the growing of sweet clover, has just 
been referred to me forreply. I went immediately to the 
Agrostologist, and, not finding him there, consulted with 
his first assistant regarding the issuance of :a bulletin on 
sweet clover. Heseems to think the subject might war. 
rant something of the kind. I think that a candid discus. 
sion of the subject, giving, so far as possible, all phases 
of the matter, would place it in its right light, and our in- 
terests, as wellas the farming public in general, would be 
benefited thereby. I shall see the Agrostologist himself, 
and endeavor to bring the matter to a point as soon as pos- 
sible, and then report to you further.”’ 

The General Manager is very glad indeed to have the 
co-operation of Prof. Benton, and he wrote him at once to 
urge him to look after the matter, and do what he could to 
secure a fair and candid discussion of the subject by some 
government official, who will give both sides of the ques- 
tion. Prof. Benton isin a position to aid the bee-keepers 
in many ways, and we are glad to have his co-operation. 

. T. ABBorr, General Manager. 











* The Afterthought. * 





The “‘ Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. BE. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 








ROBBER-BEES STINGING OTHER BEES. 


One competent observer, S. T. Pettit, of Ontario, reports 
on the robber-bees. They sometimes sting the bees they 
are trying to rob, but quite rarely. Page 191. 


QUOTING THE HONEY MARKET. 


Anent page 95, it is easy to see that the dealer who buys 
honey outright, and also deals on commission, and also 
furnishes quotations for the bee-papers, is tempted to quote 
a little too low, whether he yields to the temptation or not. 
Furthermore, it is easy to see that the rascal who deliber- 
ately intends to skin his consignors alivé, is tempted (if 
that’s a proper word for him and Satan) to quote prices a 
good deal too high. 


Low quotation ? Honest coon. 
Scoundrel—prices to the moon. 


EVERYBODY KEEPING BEES. 


Yes, Mr. Wisconsin, we are not anxious to have our 
neighbors dip into keeping bees; but if we refuse to sell 
them any it will stimulate their determination to have some 
—as well as lower our own standing. Offer them swarms 
the next swarming season, they to send you the hives to put 
them in. Let the rates offered be reasonable. The chances 
are that they will not actually send the hives. Page 1%. 


PUTTING UP THIN HONEY. 


I expect (but if you’re a rogue, and want to do it, don't 
read this) that if thin honey be heated and put in air-tight 
condition before it begins to ferment, the fermentation will 
then be slight or lacking until the package is opened. But 
I don’t believe a wooden barrel can be depended upon for 
any such results. Page 197. 


CLIPPING THE WINGS OF QUEENS. 


That’s a good record, Miss Wilson, if with all the queens 
you have clipped in a large apiary for years you have never 
found a queen with 5% legs as a sequel. Still, Ill supple- 
ment your warning a little. The queen being secured, let 
the beginner experiment a little before actually clipping. 
Notice when she is touched with the scissors how quick as 4 
flash she will put a leg between the blades and take it out 
again. Do you soberly think your collocation of things '5 
safe enough toclip and get away without danger? If yes, 
then go ahead. Page 197. 


CURING FOUL BROOD WITH ROSEMARY. 


Yes, the rosemary method of curing foul brood is 4° 
easy one (15 to 20 drops dropped into the hive from time ‘ 
time), and if we only knew just when such little help woul? 
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be enough, and just when the conditions positively de- 
manded something stronger, it might bea blessing. As it 
is, | fear ten will waste time, and let the blaze get unneces- 
sarily big, foreach one that will succeed in putting the 
blaze out. Page 198. 


REMOVING BEES FROM THE CELLAR. 


About removing bees from the celiar in the spring, I 
trust that readers will at least not fail to notice that Dr. 
Miller has no trouble at all, where many of the brethren 
have serious troubles indeed. This for many years. Must 
be some reason—and it’s queer if his success cannot be 
duplicated. Serious nuisance to have to secure 10 or 12 
good days to put out when one would suffice; and even then 
the first ones get on their robbing clothes and rob the last 
ones. I winter bees outdoors, and had no recent experience 
in putting out—and my surprise is that he insists on sun- 
shine instead of a mildly cloudy, warm day. Of course, he’s 
right rather than I who does not know anything about it. 
May it be that bees once out stay out until they /ee/ dry, 
and that that time arrives very much quicker in sunshine? 
Page 200. 

VARIOUS ‘‘ AFTERTHOUGHTS.”’ 


A locality in New York where there are no Italian bees! 
Who’d a-thought it? Page 200. 

S. E. Miller did well to extemporize a double-walled 
melter for $1.90. Page203. 

Dried apples and water to keep the slender queen from 
getting through the zinc—worth more than the carrier-pigeon 
suggestion, Mr. Alpaugh. Make the pigeon eat the queen 
first; then she’ll goall right. Page 204. 

Too much divergence of the doctors about the maximum 
of dead bees from 100 colonies—4 quarts or 2 bushels. Page 
206. 2 

Yes, have several wise fellows measure tongues from 
the same colony and see how they tally. Page 206. 











CONDUCTED BY 


DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, I11, 


(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1rTor.] 








A Reporter’s Error. 


Are you quoted correctly in the convention report on 
page 245, second paragraph, right hand column, where 
they made you say? “I built acellar purposely to winter 
bees, 36x40 feet. I don’t use it at all now.’’ I supposed you 
always wintered your bees in the cellar. P 

; PENNSYLVANIA. 

_ ANSWER.—No, I don’t know whether the reporter, the 
printer’s devil, or some other person is to blame for the tan- 
gle, but the two paragraphs in that second column credited 
to me were spoken by some one else. 


—_—_—_——_——<4--—________ 


Getting Bees to Work in the Sections. 


_ I would like to know the best method to follow to get 
bees to work in sections. CALIFORNIA, 


_ ANsweErR.—Usually there is no great trouble if condi- 
, tions are favorable. ‘The sections should, of course, be easy 
of access, preferably directly over the brood-nest, and as 
soon as there is any surplus to store the bees are likely to 
store it. Remember, however, that it is only the surplus 
that will be stored in the sections, and as long as there is 
plenty of room to store honey in the brood-chamber it can- 
not properly be called surplus. 

There are, however, times—perhaps it would be better 
to say there are bees—which will continue to crowd honey 
into the brood-nest, when in all reason it ought to be putting 
itin the super. It will help very much to make them change 
their minds if you will give them a super filled with drawn- 
outcomb. Even a single “ bait ’’-section—that is, a section 
containing comb more or less drawn out, either with or 
Without honey in the bait—will have the effect to hasten the 
Work in nearly every case. In a season of failure I have 





had many a casein which the bait was filled and sealed and 
not a drop of honey in another section in the super. In 
some cases a single bait may have the effect tostart the bees 
so much sooner that it will make all the difference between 
swarming and not swarming. It would take a good deal of 
money to induce me to put on supers without having at 
least one bait in the first super given to each colony. 

Another way recommended by some is to take a super 
or a section, bees and all, from a colony that is working well 
at storing, and give it to the balky colony. 


Building a Bee-Cellar. 


1. On account of heavy winter losses, caused by out- 
door wintering of my bees, I have decided to build a cellar 
which I wish to hold 100 to 125 colonies without crowding. 
About what should be the length and width? The height 
will be 6% to7 feet. I shall probably use the Danzenbaker 


hive. 
2. Which would you prefer to use for the walls, brick or 
stone ? ILLINOIS. 


ANswErs.—1. A cellar 6% feet high to hold 125 colonies 
should be about 14 feet square, inside measure, or 12x15, or 
10x19. 

2. I don’t know. If there is no trouble about keeping it 
warm enough, perhaps the brick might be better, for brick 
being mere porous would allow more air to pass through the 


wall. 
——————_—_.5-- > —————_— 


Changing Langstroth to Danzenbaker Hives. 


1. Ihave had a few 10-frame Langstroth hives, and 
desire comb honey. As I think the 10-frame hive too large, 
I am thinking of cutting down the hives to about the size of 
the Danzenbaker, and using the Danzenbaker supers. Do 
you approve of the plan ? 

2. Will it pay to buy clover honey (extracted) and feed it 
to the bees in the month of August (when it is very hot and 
no honey coming in), thus turning it into comb honey for 
which I can get 16 cents per pound? I have to pay 8 cents 
for the extracted honey. 

3. Candidly, what do you think of the Danzenbaker hive 
for comb honey ? MINNESOTA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Better go slow about changing from 10 to 
8 frame hives until you know by some trial that 8 frames will 
be better for you. Moreover, are not your 10-frame Lang- 
stroths already the right size for Danzenbaker supers ? 

2. I don’t believe it will. But you can decide by trying 
it with one colony. 

3. The only experience I have is with two hives, and 
that did not decide me that I would gain anything by chang- 
ing from dovetailed hives. The claims made for it by others 
are so strong that I may give it further trial. 


Sweet Clover Honey—Other Questions. 

1. Does not sweet clover honey taste very rank ? A year 
ago last summer I got very little honey, as basswood was a 
failure, and there was considerable sweet clover around, the 
honey was very strong and I laid it to the sweet clover, but 
last year my honey was fine in flavor. 

2. How old do bees have to be before they become field- 
workers? Dothey act as nurses a while? Docertain bees 
stand guard, and do nothing more ? 

3. Which are the best comb-makers, young or old ones ? 

4. Is not the wax sweat through the bees after they 
gorge themselves with honey? They can’t make wax when 
they can’t get a surplus of honey, can they ? 

5. Why do some hives have small, black, shiny-looking 
bees in them sometimes, which the other bees kill? What 
is the cause? An old queen ? 

6. What is the best plan to keep the bees from swarm- 
ing, and keep them up to the strongest working point ? 

Iowa. 


ANSWERS.—1. Idon’t know. I have made nolittle effort 
to overcome my ignorance with regard to sweet-clover 
honey, but I feel a good deal mixed about it. I have eaten 
honey that was supposed to be unmixed sweet-clover honey, 
and I didn’t like it, nor did any of the family. I have had 


some that I supposed was a mixture of white clover and 
sweet clover, and we thought it better than any other honey 
we had ever tasted. 
not thoroughly ripened it will have a rank taste. 


Some say that if sweet-clover honey is 
I can 
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easily believe it, and it is possible that thorough ripening 


may remove the disagreeable quality. 


2. Workers go afield when about 16 days old. Like 
good children, they all help ‘‘ tend baby ”’ during their first 
16 days. There are sometimes bees that stand guard and do 
nothing more; but no bee ever spends its whole life stand- 


ing guard. 


3. I think comparatively young ones. 

4. Roughly speaking, they might be said to sweat wax ; 
that is, it is secreted by the wax-glands. They cannot make 
wax without having honey, but they can make it when they 


are not gathering any. 


5. It may be bee-paralysis. The queen is probably not 
to blame, and it is hard to say what is to blame unless it be 


the presence of bacillus Gaytoni. 





v — 


6. Oh my! my!my! Dynamite would answer the ques- 
tion, if you hadn’t tacked on that last condition. Taking 
the whole question together, it may be answered in a tenta- 
tive sort of way by saying to work for extracted honey, and 
when the honey-flow first begins raise the hive and put 
under it a story having foundation or empty combs, with an 
excluder between, and put the queen in the lower story. 





Mineral Wool for Packing. 


How would ‘‘ mineral wool’’ do as a packing material in 
the spaces of a double-walled hive? It is said to be a non- 
conductor of heat, and insects will not stay in it. OHIO. 


ANSWER.—I belleve it is excellent. 

















GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
144 & 146 Erie 5t., Ghicago, Ill. 


Entered at the Post-Office at Chicago as Jecond- 
Class Mail-Matter. 








Epriror—George W. York. 

Dept. Epirors.— Dr. C. C. Miller, E. E. Hasty. 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS —G. M., Doolittle, 
Prof. A. J. Cook, C. P. Dadant, 

R.C. Aikin, F. Greiner, Emma M. Wilson, 
A. Getaz, and others. 
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" IMPORTANT NOTICES. 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. -For instance, 
** dec01 ”? on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and duly credited. 


Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 











OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


E. WHITCOMB. 

W. Z. HuTCHINSON, 
A. I. Root, 

R.C. AIKIN, 

P. H. ELwoop, 

E. R. Root, 


Tuomas G. NEWMAN 
G. M. DoouiTTLe, 
W. F. Marks, 

J. M. HAMBAUGH, 

C. P. DADANT, 

Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, President. 
OREL L. HERSHISER, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 


EMERSON T. Anpott, General Manager and 
Treasurer, St. Joseph, Mo. 


MEMBERSHIP DvEs, $1.00 a year. 


4a If more convenient, Dues may be sent to 
the office of the American Bee Journal, when 
they will be forwarded to Mr. Abbott, who will 
mail individual receipts. 
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Mr. W. J. Pickarp, of Richland Co., Wis., 
we regret to learn, is suffering from a con- 
tinued attack of sciatic rheumatism. 


Director P. H. Etwoop (Herkimer Co., 
N. Y.), of the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, on receipt of the Buffalo Convention 
Report pamphlet, wrote thus approvingly : 


‘‘The proceedings are neatly gotten up, 
and with constitution and list of members is 
of added value. Bees wintered well.”’ 


Mr. WM. -A. SELSER, wife and daughter, 
stopped off in Chicago, for a few hours while 
passing through on their way East recently. 
They had been away from home for nearly 
three months, having been in Texas, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, ete. Mr. Selser was represent- 
ing the Government in its investigation of 
honey analyses, he going out to secure sam- 
ples of various kinds of honey in different 
parts of the country. His report will likely 
be made in about a month to Prof. H. W. 
Wiley, at Washington. 

Mr. Selser and family had a splendid trip, 
and all were looking well. 


—— —_ 


No Liqevor Aps. Neep AppLy.—In the 
Modern Farmer for April we find the follow- 
ing from Editor Emerson T. Abbott: 


We had the pleasure last month, if pleasure 
it may be called, of returning a whiskey ad. 
which was written and sent in tous by an 
agent. Thecontract called for $100, and it 
was signed by atirm with a good rating, but 
we refused to run the ad., and returned it to 
the party who sent it. 

The Modern Farmer is not so rich that it 
can afford to throw away one-hundred-dollar 
contracts, neither are we in this business for 
revenue only. It remains, however, to be 
seen what appreciation the friends of a clean 
paper will show of our effort to keep it clean. 
If they will stand by us and give us their 
patronage, we will try to make a farm paper 
which will be clean in every department. 

We are led to wonder, sometimes, how it is 
that those who claim to be in favor of clean- 
liness and purity in the home will take and 
pay for a farm paper which inserts liquor 
ads. We feel like saying to our readers, 
‘* Are you doing it ?”’ If so, our advice is to 
order the paper stopped at once. You can 
not afford to take a whiskey drummer into 
your family circle, and, in addition, pay it for 
coming. There is surely temptation enough 
for the boys in this direction on the outside, 
without bringing it into your own home 
clothed in the fascinating form of so-called 
cheapness. Others may help on this kind of 
work if they choose to do so, but so far as we 





QUEENS! 


Buy them of H. G. QUIRIN, the largest 
Queen-Breeder in the North. 

The A. I. Root Company tell us our stock is 
extra-fine; Editor York, of the American Bee 
Journal, says he has good reports from our 
stock from time totime; while J. L. Gandy, of 
Humboldt, Nebr., has secured over 400 pounds 
of honey (mostly comb) from single colonies 
coutaining our queens. 

We have files of testimonials similar to the 
above. 

Our Breeders originated from the highest- 
a. Long-Tougued Red Clover Queens in the 

nited States. 

Fine Queens, promptness, and square deal- 
ing, have built up our present business, which 
was established in 1888, 


Prices of GOLDEN and LEATHER- 
COLORED QUEENS, before July Ist: 
1 





6 12 
Selected, Warranted........ $1.00 $5.00 §$ 9.50 
, | 2PM Sipe ae 1.50 8.00 15.00 
Selected Tested ..........0.. 2.00 10.50 


Extra Selected Tested, the 
best that money can buy.. 4.00 


We guarantee safe arrival, to any State, con- 
tinental island, or any European country. Can 
fill all orders promptly, as we expect to keep 300 
to 500 Queens on hand ahead of orders. Special 
price on 50or 100. Free Circular. Address all 
orders to - 


Quirin the Queen-Breeder, 


PARKERTOWN, OHIO. 
(Parkertown is a P. O. Money Order office.) 
15A26t _ Please mention the Bee Journal. 





WANG srt hea 


R. A. BURNETT & CO., 199 S. Water St., Curcaco 
33Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


You do not know what you can do with an 
Incubator until you try it. Hereis a $10 


HAWKEYE INCUBATOR 


which we send on thirty days’ free trial. It 
has all our late improvements, three walls, 

atent copper pipe heating system, safety 
amp, hursery, perfect regulator, etc. Cat- 
alogue free. Send 10c for book and a year’s 
subscription to leading poul- 
try paper. 


Hawkeye Incubator Co. 


Box 17, Newton, lowa. 





Miease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


3-Frame Nuclei FOR SALE 


$2.00 Each. 


After May 15th, will sell 3-fr. Nuclei of !'ces 
on L. frames, $2.00 each, f.o.b. R.R. here; : 





June Ist, $1.75 each. ALSO BEE-SUPPL! “5, 


H. MOORE, 
19A2t 704 McLemore Ave., MEMPHIS, T! 





0600066400 
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Beekeepers 
Supplies see 


Gens at 
emerd . 
ety 
Distributor of same for THE SOUTH, TEN- 
NESSEE, KENTUCKY, WEST VIR- 
GINIA, ILLINOIS and OHIO. 














Complete stock for 1902 now on hand. 

The freights from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. 

Prompt service is what I practice. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Catalog mailed free—send for same. 

The Standard Honey-Jars, Langstroth 
Hives, etc., at lowest prices. 

You willsave money by buying from me. 

Orders taken for | ele 9 ITALIANS, 


RED CLOVER OUEENS, and CARNIOLANS, 
For psices I refer you to my catalog. 


C. H. W. WEBER, 


2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Successor to Chas. F.Muth & Son and A. Muth. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








os — 


moe 
THEY ALL SAY 


theirs is ‘‘Just good as the Page. "* Don’t that 
sound pretty well he —— he PAGE?’ 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


Tennessee Queens 


Daughters of Select Imported 
Italian, Select long-tongued 
(Moore’s), and Select,Straight 
5-band Queens. Bred 34% miles 
apart, and mated to select 
drones. No bees owned with- 
in 2% miles; none impure 
within 3, and but few within 
5 miles. No disease. 29 years’ 
experience. WARRANTED 

UEENS, 75 cents each; 

ESTED, $1.50 each. Dis- 
count on large orders. 200 
tested reared last season ready 
to-day Contracts with deal- 
ersaspecialty. Discount after July lst. Send 
for circular, 


JOHN M. DAVIS, 
14A 26t SPRING HILL, TENN. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Bees For Sale, 


Two, 3 or 4 frame Nuclei—cheap. Good Queens. 
1XA2t G. W. GATES, BarRTLetTT, TENN. 


§ at START YOU IN BUSINESS 









































e will present you with the first 8 you 
take in to start you in a good paying busi- 
ness. Send 10 cents ny & os line of samples 
and directions how to 


DRAPER PUBLISHING. ‘o., Chicago, Ills. 





COMB FOUNDATION 
ADVANCED 3 CENTS 


A POUND. 
ug tojthe increased price of beeswax, until 
tar er notice, dealers handling the A. I. Root 
Company’s goods are compelled to raise the 
Price of Comb Foundation 3 cents per pound 
ab 


the geese found in their price-lists and 
Catalogs, lease take notice.—Adv. 





are concerned, we will have nothing to do 
with it; and should we fail in our attempt to 
make a clean paper, we will have the con- 
sciousness left that we have been true to our 
own convictions, and this, to us, at least, is 
worth more than the money. 


Good for the Modern Farmer! We are en- 
tirely with Mr. Abbott in saying that if we 
can’t succeed in publishing a clean paper we 
prefer to fail. But the agricultural press is 
quite free from whiskey and tobacco adver- 
tisements. Itis the daily and weekly news- 
papers that seem to have a monopoly of such 
abominations. But bee-keepers, above all 
people, would not tolerate in their homes a 
bee-paper or farm-paper that would publish 
such advertisements. They think too much 
of their families,and have more self-respect 
than to do that. 


A SONG OF TONGUES. 


BY HARRY LATHROP. 


Some months and weeks have passed along 
Since I’ve been heard in prose or song; 

So on the *“‘ Journal’s”’ shining page 

I’ll speak of what is all the rage; 

Fooling with what no profit brings— 

Time lost that might serve better things. 
But here I close this introduction, 

To pen the following short production: 


Longer tongues for bees, indeed ! 
And longer tails for dogs; 

And why not also try to breed 
Some longer jumping frogs? 


‘* Bees with longer tongues,”’ they say, 

** Would gather where others couldn’t ;’’ 
But Doolittle said, the other day, 

‘* Some gather where others wouldn’t.”’ 


Better not idle away your time 
With longer tongues or tails, 

Or others will beyond you climb, 

And the wind take out of your sails. 


I’m satisfied with my bees’ tongues; 
I’m satisfied with their stings; 

But give me the bee that has good lungs, 
And the bee that honey brings. 


The tongues of bees are long enough; 
As well improve the lung; 

This talk of tongues is only “‘ stuff ’’*— 
The song will soon be sung. 


Another fad they soon will start, 
But what ? Oh! who can tell ? 

Unless he act the prophet’s part, 
And act it very well. 


Improvement now should comprehend 
Improvement of bee-keepers ; 

For some for silly fads contend, 
While some are only sleepers. 


Green Co., Wis. 


— - — 


Mr. W.C. GATHRIGHT’sS APIARY is shown 
on the first page this week. He writes as fol- 
lows concerning it: 


I send a kodak picture of acorner of my 
apiary, also showing some cacti and amole 
plants in the background. This apiary con- 
sists of 250 colonies, and is run for both comb 
and extracted honey. I also have a large 
number of nuclei. 

There is something like a dozen wild plants 
that yield honey in this locality, though the 
mesquite and alfalfa are the main source. 
The honey-flow is slow, but lasts, on the aver- 
age, about 5! months. During all this time 
there is enough nectar in the flowers to keep 
the bees busy, and they never kill off the 
drones until late in the fall. This makes the 
ideal conditions for queen-rearing. 

The picture was taken in winter, and shows 
the style of hive I prefer for comb honey. It 
consists of an upper and lower story, the 
upper one having frames 5 inches deep. The 
lower, or main brood-chamber, has 9 frames 
73, inches deep. The upper story contains 
most of the winter stotes, and is left on until 
time to put on sections. When the bees have 





QUEENS YOU Should Have 


Does blood tell in other stock ? Give 
your bees a chance. Stock used for 
breeding the queens offered—not from 
a sport, but my pick out of an apiary 
giving last season an average yield as 
follows: 

Honey-Gathering. 


102 lbs. extracted and 68 lbs. comb honey per 
colony besides increase and stores for winter. 


Quality of Comb-Honey Produced. 


“Man! It would dazzle you.”—Wm. Envoy, 
Ontario Government Inspector of Apiaries. 


Wintering Qualities. 


Up tothe present (January 30; I never found 
these bees to show the least indication of unrest 
—always perfectly quiet.. They are wintering 
eS a T. Adams, Brantford, Can- 
ada. 


General Commendation. 


Out of those queens you sent me I have pro- 
duced the best race or strain of bees I ever 
Owned. Remember that is saying a lot, as I 
have tried every breed AE this country. 
The bees winter better, build up, and stand cold 
chilly winds in spring better, and are more suit- 
able than any bees lever owned. For the sea- 
sou they gave me about double the honey the 
pure Italians did, and more increase. Glad you 
are going into the queen-business, and are going 
to join the ranks again. Weare much in want 
of a few men like you. C. W. Post, Ex-president 
Ontario Bee-keepers’ Association (owns 365 col- 
onies). 


S. T. Pettit, Canada’s most successful comb- 
honey producer and bee-keeper, says: “* The 
blood in my apiary is largely the progeny of 
queens sent by you, and they are grand bees.”’ 


Prices of Queens. 


They are duty free to the United States. 
Tested, $2.00 each; $10.00 for 6; $18 00 per dozen. 
Untested until July 1, $1.25 each; $7.00 for 6; or 
$12.00 per dozen. Same after July 1st, $1.00each; 
$5.50 for 6; or $1000 per dozen. Larger quanti- 
ties, prices on application. Postage stamps 
taken for fractions of adollar. To be fair to 
every one, no selec ted tested queens are offered. 
Every one has the same chance. The above 
queens are bred from a careful selection of Ital- 
ians and Carniolans. Pure Italian and Carnio- 
ian queens same price. Price of full colonies 
ou application. rders booked as received, and 
filled as quickly as possible. Order early. 


Address, R. F. HOLTERMANN, 
Bow Park Co., Limited, Brantford, Ont., Canada 
9D8st . Please mention the Bee Journal. 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 





the order: 

5% 10% 25% Som 
Sweet Clover (white).....$ .75 $1.40 $3.25 $6.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alsike Clover .........+.- 100 180 4.25 8.00 
White Clover ............ 1.00 1.90 4.50 8.50 
Alfalfa Clover ........... 80 140 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
= and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





Low Rates to Eastern Points 
will always apply via the Nickel Plate 
Road and its Eastern connections to 
all points in New York, New England, 
and the Eastern States. Three daily 
trains to Ft. Wayne, Findlay, Cleve- 
land, Erie, Buffalo, New York and 


Boston. Standard equipment on all 
trains. Meals served in dining-cars, 


on American club plan, at prices to 
suit passenger, from 35 cents to $1.00 
per meal. For particulars call on or 
address, John Y. Calahan, General 
Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago. Depot, 
Fifth Ave. and Harrison St. ’Phone 
Central 2057. —18A3t 
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hive arranged for bee 
of the largest honey- 
THOUSANDS OF 





Please mention Bee 


Do not put your money into NEW-FANGLED BEE-HIVES, but buy 
a plain, serviceable and well-made hive, such as the regular Dovetailed 
Honey-producers of Colorado—one 


way sections. 
roducing sections in the world—use this style. 


Journal when writing, 


HIVES, MILLIONS OF SECTIONS, Ready for 
PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


G.B. LEWIS CoO., Watertown, Wis. 















EARN4BICYCLE 


distributing 1000 catalogs for us in your 
town. Agents can make money fast on 
our wonderfu) 1902 offers. 


1902 Models, $9 to $i5 


1900 & ‘OI Models, high grade, $7 to Sil 
500 Second-hand Wheels 


Wa!llmakes and models, good as new, 
$3 to$8. Great luctory Clearing Sale 
WIP i 'y cost. 
ON APPROVAL ona 
10 DAYS to AL toanyoneinU.S, 
or Canada without a cent in advance. 
Write at once for net prices and special 
offer to agents. Tires,equipment and 
sundries, ali kinds, half regular prices. 


MEAD CYCLE GO. 2ikesto-o. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


R00 GO0Ds > = * > 
az » WaT Roor's ag 
Everything used ty bee-keepers. 


POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 


service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


Si2 MASS. AVE, INDIANAPOLIS. IND, 





=) de SUPPLIES: 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





30 cents Cash 
paid for Beeswax. 


3k 


wax. 


low, upon its receipt, or 32 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 


This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
We are paying 
30 cents a pound— 
CASH—for best yel- 





We are the Largest Manufacturers of 


Send for catalog. 





, We have the Best Goods, Lowest 





Bee-Keepers’ Supplies _” Northwest 


Prices, and Best shipping Facilities. 





17Dtf 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 





Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


SUPPLIES. 


7A26 





Went Like Hotcakes 


A Nebraska customer when ordering a new 
supply of our fine Alfalfa honey in 60-pound 


cans, said: ‘*The last I got went like hot- 
cakes.’’ So it does. 
More people might do well if they would 


order this honey, and sellit. It 
not only goes off ‘‘ like hotcakes,”’ butlit is 


mighty good on hot cakes. 


or basswood, 


See honey-offers on page 301. 


Catnip Seed Free! 


We havea nalh ati quantity of Catnip 
Seed which we wish to offer our read- 
Some consider catnip one of the 
We will 

mail to one of our regular subscribers 
| One ounce of the seed for sending us 

ONE NEW subscriber to the American 


ers. 
greatest of honey-yielders. 


Bee Journal fora year with $1.00; 


year—both for $1.20; 
ounce of the seed alone for 30 cents. 


Send all orders to GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


144'& 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


will mailto any one an ounce of the 
seed and the American Bee Journal one 
or will mail an 





a § begun storing in these shallow combs they are 
ee@= eepers— fen ion S taken off and the sections are put on, and the 


bees enter and begin work at once. B 
plan I have but little swarming. 
combs that contain brood 
weak colonies. W.C. 


The sha Ow 
are placed over 
GATHRIGH!1 


Dr. C. C. MituteR, of McHenry Co., III, 
writing us on April 29, had this to say about 


the Buffalo Convention Report and his bees 


I think I will be doing a favor to any new 
subscriber to advise him to send 25 cents to 
obtain a copy of the Report of the last conven- 
tion of the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. The time of the convention was almost 
entirely taken up with live discussions, and 
these are reported in an unusually correct 
manner. In such discussions thoughts are 
brought out that would not be obtained in 
any other manner; and the discussions in 
this report are exceedingly interesting. [| am 
free to say this without being charged with 
blowing my own horn, for I was occupied so 
much of the time during the sessions at the 
directors’ meetings, that I had comparatively 
small part in the discussions of the conven- 
tion. 

Bees are now having fair opportunities on 
dandelions and some other flowers, and fruit- 
bloom is just opening, seeming a little earlier 
than usual. C. C. MILLER. 

The Report referred to we mail for 25 cents, 
or with a year’s subscription to the American 
Bee Journal—both for $1.10. It edntains 80 
pages and cover; portraits of all the officers 
and directors of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, besides the two latest bee-keep- 
ers’ songs, words and music. It is indeeda 
valuable Report also, as Dr. Miller says. 
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Bees Wintered Well. 


The bees are in fine condition. They seem 
to come out better than usual. All of th 
colonies seem to be strong, and if we have the 
right kind of weather for the flowers to 
secrete nectar, we will have some honey. 

Apa L. Pickarp 
April 29. 


Richland Co., Wis., 


Bee-Keeping in Arkansas. 


I am very much interested in bees and bee- 
papers. I enjoy reading the reports from 
different bee-keepers very much. Although 
some of them sound pretty big compared with 
anything we can do here, I remember that we 
live in a big world, and pass on. 

As no one else tells the readers of 
American Bee Journal anything about the 
bee-keepers’ luck here, I will try again to tell 
them about our hopes and disappointine nts 
Of all the different kinds of work that pe 
follow, either for a living or for pleasure, | 
believe that we bee-keepers have the most 
and bitterest disappointments. 

As stated in my last, I have part of m) 
in movable-frame hives and part in box 
They were put into winter quarters i! 
shape, by feeding a few of the lightest 
They were all in better shape than in the fa 
of 1900. 

We have had one of the worst wi! 
have ever seen—cold and wet nearly a 
time until the first of March, when we bea! 
to have a little warm weather. About t! 
time the bees began to rear some broo: As 
a result of the cold winter and spring | 
had noend of trouble, feeding to kee} 
of them from starving. As far asIk 
of the colonies in frame hives, and may 
or more in the box-hives, are queenless 

Two weeks ago we had a fine prosp: 





To make cows pay. use Sharples Cream Sep : 
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Alfalfa 
Honeyo« 


This is the famous 
White Extracted 
Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa 
regions of the Cent- 
ral West. It is a 
splendid honey, and 
nearly everybody 
who cares to eat 
honey at all can’t 
get enough of the 
Alfalfa extracted. 





age. 


pound than Alfalfa prices. 


above, and sell it. 
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Prices of Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 


A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and post- 
By freight—two 60-pound cans of Alfalfa,7% cents per pound; 

4 cans or more, 7 cents a pound. Basswood Honey, % cent more per 
Cash must accompany each order. 

can order half of each kind of honey, if you so desire. 


two in a box, and freight is not prepaid. Absolutely Pure Bees’ Honey. 
Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of the 
And others, who want to earn some money, can get 
this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Extracted ronéy FOr salé 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


Basswood 


nv 





aa Honeyoe 


This is the well- 
known light-colored 
honey gathered from 
the rich, nectar- 
laden basswood blos- 
soms. It has a 
stronger flavor than 
Alfalfa, and is pre- 
ferred by those who 
like a distinct flavor 
in their honey. 


You 
The cans are 


MILIEU 





Jack.’’ 


Y6S, OIF! 


cal. 








season. 


Our illustrated catalog explains it all. 


have one by asking. Nota hive left over from last 
We sell the finest SUPPLIES at manufacturers’ prices. 


The MUTH’S SPECIAL dovetail hive is a ‘* Cracker 
COVER and BOTTOM-BOARD are abso- 
lutely warp-proof. 


We know because we are practi- 
You can 


STANDARD BRED QUEENS, none better than our BUCKEYE STRAIN 


of 3-BANDERS and MUTH’S STRAIN GOLDEN ITALIANS. 


6 for $4.00. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CoO., 


75 cents each; 


Frontan Walnut Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 





Rowe PATENT 


24 years the best. Smokers 


Send for Circular. 
T. FP. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 


DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 


to meet those who work for us. Cow keepers always 
have money. We start you in business. You make 
large profits. Easy work. We furnish capital. Send 
10 cents for full line of samples and particulars. 


DRAPER PUBLISHING C0., Chicago, Ills. 
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Bees For Sale. 


75 colonies in Improved Dovetailed 
Hives, in lots to suit purchaser. 
0. H. HYATT, 


13Atf SHENANDOAH, Page Co., Iowa. 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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=== NOTICE ——= 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY have a Branch Store at 10 Vine St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Where they have direct steamboat connections with Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, 
and low freight-rates. 
a 


As this is a main branch, order from any catalog or quotations given 
from Medina. 


Healthy ITALIAN BEES. Full colonies, 8 frames and queen, $7.00. Whole- 


sale rates on application 
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1902, but we have had our part of bee-keep- 
er’s luck. Bee-keepers work hard, early and 
late, to be ready for the main honey-flow, and, 
presto! just a week or 10 days’ rain, or heat, 
or cold, and all their fond hopes are dead for 
another year. Just so here now. The last 
two weeks have been cold and cloudy very 
nearly all of the time. : 

Poplar is our main honey-flow. It blooms 
in April and lasts for about three weeks; 
sourwood comes next, in June; bitterweed in 
August. Aprilis our main swarming-time, 
but up to the present time (April 14) I have not 
had a single swarm, and very little prospect 
of any. Unless the weather changes within a 
few days honey will be very short here this 
year. 

I am still feeding some to keep them from 
starving. 

I think this is one of the worst places for 
bees. We have only a good year about every 
3,4o0r5 years; 1889, 1892, 1895, and 1900, are 
the only good ones I remember. 

There are several bee-keepers within 15 
miles. They all use box-hives, and keep from 
10 to 30 colonies. I have tried to get them 
to use the frame hives, and they keep saying 
they are going to, but they never get started. 


I have asked them to take some bee-paper, 
but they say they are not able. They calla 
queena king. I think some of them think 
the drones lay eggs, and some that they get 
comb off of the sweet-gum tree. They could 
not tell in a month whether the bees got 
honey from pine, oak or poplar. 

Hale Co., Ala. J. 8. Patron. 





Bees in Good Condition. 


My bees are in grand condition, several 

hives having as much as eight frames of 

brood. I have encouraged their breeding to 

their full capacity, as this is the fruit year, 

and I wish to get a crop of apple-blossom 

honey. ALLEN LATHAM. 
Norfolk Co., Mass., April 29. 


Rearing Long-Lived Bees. 


On page 105, F. Brown, of Florida, wishes 
to know why his best honey-gatherers live 
longer than the average bees. I have had 
much experience along this line for many 
years. First, I observed that some colonies, 
‘* never having more brood than others,’’ were 
twice as strong. Why was this? Queens 
were exchanged with results the same. Strong 
colonies pass the winter better, build up more 
rapidly in spring, and have greater force to 
gather honey when the flow comes. These 





standard Belgian Hare Book ! 


BY M. D. CAPPS, 


HIS book of 175 
pages presents a 
clear and concise 
treatment of the Bel- 
ian Hare industry; 
its growth, origin 
and kinds; the san- 
itation and construc- 
tion of the rabbitry; 
selection of breeding 
stock; care of the 
young, feeding, dis- 
eases and their 
cures, scoring, mar- 
keting, shipping,&c. 
First edition of 50,- 
=, 000 copies was sold 
in advance of publi- 
cation. 
Price, in handsome paper cover, 25 cents, post- 
paid; or with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for only $1.10. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 














If you want the Bee-Book 


Chat covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 
Liberal Discounts tc the Trade. 
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BEE- BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Go. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. New- 
man.—lItis nicely illustrated, contains 160 pages, 
beautifully printed in the highest style of the 
art, and bound in cloth, gold-lettered. Price,in 
éloth, 75 cents; in paper, 50 cents. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee- 
keeping. Noapiarian library is complete with- 
out this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth—the Father of American Bee-Culture. f. 
has 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Apizry, 
by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultu- 
ral College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroly practical and scien- 
tific. It contains a full delineation of the anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 460 pages, bound 
in cloth and fully illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically Ap- 
plied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of queen-bees are reared in per- 
fect accord with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A cyclo- 
pedia of 400 pages, describing everything per- 
taining to the care of the honey-bees. Contains 
300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners. Bound in cloth. Price, $1.20. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and Man- 
agement, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author of 
this work is a practical and entertainivg writer. 
You should read his book; 90 pages, bound in 
paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon. 
—This is a translation of his latest German 
book on bee-culture. It has 350 pages, bound in 
paper covers, $1.00. 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thos. G Newman.—This 
is a German translation of the rincipal portion 
of the book called * Bees and tlonay. » 100-page 
pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 

Bienenzucht und Honiggewinnung, nach der 
neuesten methode (German) by J. FE Eggers.— 
This book gives the latest and most approved 
methods of bee-keeping in au easy, comprehen- 
Sive style, with illustrations to suit the subject. 
50 pages, board cover. Price, 50 cents. 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. P. H. 
Brown, of Georgia.—A practical and condenst 
treatise on the honey-bee, giving the best modes 
of management in order to secure the most 
profit. 110 pages, bound in paper. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker. 
Revised and enlarged. It details the author’s 
“new system, or how to get the largest yields of 
comb or extracted honey.” 80 pages, illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Apiary Register, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages toa colony. Leather bind- 
ing. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colo 
nies, $1.25, 

Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood.—Gives the 
McEvoy Treatment and reviews the experi- 
ments of others. Price, 25 cents. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by G. R. 
Pierce.—Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. Che 
shire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, De- 
velopment and Cure, Price, 10 cents. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, Fanny 
Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about cap- 
onizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 20c. 


_Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the Poultry 
Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by Fanny 
Field.—Everything about Pouliry Diseases and 
their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. © 

Poultry for Market and Poultry for Profit, bv 


“anny Field.—Tells everything about Poultry 
susiness. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


Chicago. 








Good Second-Hand Hives 
—FOR SALE— 


10-frame Simplicity-Langstroth, standard in 
every way. When I kept bees I would have been 
glad to pay $1.00 each for such hives. Write for 
particulars. MRS. B. J. LIVINGSTON, 

19A2t CENTER CHAIN, MARTIN Co., MINN. 





their gathering more honey than others. By 
changing queens I proved the longevity of 
their workers. 

Next I found I could rear queens from my 
poorest queens that produce long-lived work- 
ers, while queens could be reared from my 
best queens whose workers were very short- 
lived. 

This proves to my satisfaction that long- 
lived bees gather more honey, and are in the 
lead in every respect. 

It is just as easy to rear queens that will 
maintain strong colonies during the honey 
season as to rear those that produce only 
weak colonies, if you know how. 

I find it is not so much the mother as it is 
in the manner her daughters are reared. 

GEo. W. RIKER. 

Lucas Co., Iowa, April 14. 





All Wintered Well. 


My bees are working nicely, carrying in lots 
of pollen when we get a day that is warm 
enough. The spring is very cold and back- 
ward here. I put 11 colonies into the cellar 
last fall, and they all came out in good shape. 
I have wintered bees three winters, and have 
never lost a colony. C. M. LAWRENCE. 

Blackhawk Co., Iowa, April 29. 





No Foul Brood in Bee-Trees. 


I noticed the article on page 253, and the 
Editor’s remarks,and I willsay we do not find 
foul brood in bee-trees. Foul brood and 
black brood have the same origin, only under 
different conditions of the atmosphere, and 
can be eradicated by the same remedy or pro- 
cess. 

Bees came through the winter stronger than 
ever, flew 25 days, from March 1 to April 1, 
brought in honey and pollen March 20; last 
year April 8. It has been so dry during April 
they have not made much advance. 

D. H. METCALF. 

Calhoun Co., Mich., April 19. 





Last Three Seasons Poor. 


I have been in the bee-business for a good 
many years, and the last three were poor ones 
in this section. I keep my bees in chaff 
hives; 12 died the past winter, and the rest 
are very light. Davip LIVINGSTON. 

Somerset Co., Pa., April 16. 





Bees All Right this Spring. 


I have unpacked my bees and found them 
all right—plenty of honey and pollen, and 
plenty of young bees. I wintered them onthe 
summer stands, with chaff cushions in the super 
and old hay packed around the hives. I had 
eight colonies last spring, increased two, and 
the ants killed one colony. I got 139 pounds 
of comb honey last season, and plenty to win- 
teron. I wintered nine colonies. 

Mrs. BEN FERGUSON. 

Ford Co., Kans., April 21. 





Results of Last Season. 


I began last season with 21 colonies, and 
got 1900 pounds of honey, about one-third 
comb. I sold it all at home at an average of 
10 cents a pound. I have 28 colonies now in 
good shape for the summer. 

C. H. BENSON. 

Calhoun Co., Mich., April 23. 





Blind for Five Years. 


I used to write a few years ago about my 
bees and my blunders. Since I became blind, 
about five years ago, I have kept pretty still. 
My bees keep still, too; neglect has caused 
their silence. Neglect has a different effect 
on me. 

They lived along at a ‘‘ poor, dying rate” 
until the past winter, when a damp, poorly 
ventilated cellar finished them. A year ago 
the mice tried to do so, but spring came too 
soon, so a few were left. 

I remember one of your correspondents, a 





ees and Wueens! 


Having been 28 years rear. 
ing Queens for the trade, op 
the best known plans, wij} 
continue to rear the best dyr- 


ing 1902. 

PRICES: 
1 Untested Queen..... $1.00 
1 Tested Queen....... 1.50 
1 Select Tested Queen 1.50 
S PG acids casdeseee 3.00 


1-Comb Nucleus,noqueen 1,8) 


Write for catalog, giving 
prices of Comb Foundation 
and prices of Queens by half 
doz. and doz. lots. 


J. L. STRONG, Clarinda, Page Co. , Lowa, 


19Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


FREE 


Premium 


A Foster 
Stylosraphic 
PE 














This pen consists of a hard 
rubber holder, tapering to a 
round point, and writes as 
smoothly as a lead-pencil. The 
point and meedle of the pen 
are made of platima, alloyed 
with iridium—substances of 
great durability which are not 
affected by the action of any 
kind of ink. 

They hold sufficient ink to 
write 10,000 words, and do not 
leak or biot. 

As they make a line of umie 
form width at all times 
they are unequaled for 
ruling purposes. 

Pens are furnished in neat 
paper boxes. Each pen is ac- 
companied with full directions, 
filler and cleaner. 

BEstT MANIFOLDING PEN ON 
THE MARKET. 

19,000 Postmasters use this 
kind of a pen. The Editor of 
the American Bee Journal uses 
the *‘ Foster.’? You should have 
one also. 


How to Get a ‘‘Foster’”’ 
FREE. 


Send TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
to the American Bee Journal! for 
one year, with $2.00; or send 
$1.90 for the Pen and your own 
subscription to the American 
Bee Journal for one year; Or, 
for $1.00 we will mail the pen 
alone. Address, 

(Exact size of 
the P 


ePen) GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


‘‘What Happened to Ted’”’ 


BY ISABELLE HORTON. 

This isa true story of the poor and 
tunate in city life. Miss Horton, the a 
is a deaconess whose experiences amony t! 
city poverty stricken are both interesting ane 
sad. This particular short story—60 : 
5x63 inches, bound in paper cover es 
somewhat of an insight intoa little o! the 
hard lot of the poor. Price, postpaid, « 
cents (stamps or silver.) Address, 





ISABELLE HORTON, 
227 East OHIO STREET, CHICAGO, . 
Please mention Bee Journal when wr ‘ing 
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fe ears ago, wrote about being sick. While 
| on his couch where he could overlook 
h yee-yard, he saw swarm after swarm 
jepart, and no way to help himself. I remem- 
er | shed tears of sympathy; I was very 
! y then with my bees. Ten of the hap- 
} years of my life was the 10 years with 

wes. Then came five years of heartache. 

{[ have many blessings left, when I can 
emember them. Mrs. B. J. LIVINGSTON. 

Martin Co., Minn., April 30. 





Bee-Keeping in Florida. 


[he past winter here in western Florida has 
been a cool one, though there was no severe 
freezing. The spring is rather late. 
look out upon an orange tree in its garb 
of shining leaves, and the air is fragrant with 
the odor of orange blossoms. Some orange 
trees lost their leaves, while “others did not. 
Pomegranates are now in bloom, and magno- 
lias are opening. 

The past winter being cool, the bees were 
slow in building up strong, and few swarms 
have issued. Many persons still use the tall 
box-hives, which are made of pine. To-day I 
saw two Langstroth hives with many bees 
clustered in their porticoes. All the bees I 
have seen are the small, black ones. 

At West Bay—an arm of St. Andrews Bay— 
I was told that white comb honey sold for 5 
cents per pound; it was chunk honey, not in 
frames. I have purchased good extracted 
honey, produced at Wewahitchka (commonly 
called the Dead Lake) for 25 cents per quart. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Washington Co., Fla., April 23. 





Honey Prospects Poor. 


Last season was a very poor one for honey. 
I now find white clover scarce, anda poor 
prospect for this season. I have 23 colonies 
in good condition. CONRAD JOB. 
Putnam Co., Ind., April 22. 





Feeding to Tide Over—Alley Trap. 


I have 48 colonies of bees, one having died, 
and since taking them out I found another 
colony queenless, to which I gave a couple 
frames of brood. I have fed some sugar, and 
expect to feed two or three sacks before white 
clover comes. I think it pays. I fed 25 colo- 
nies two sacks last year, and it paid well. I 
had my bees strong as soon as the honey-flow 
started. We have white and yellow sweet 
clover; I never saw the yellow until about 
two years ago, then I saw a few sprigs of it 
near thedepot. I suppose it came in some 
way on thecars. It is spreading some; most 
people in town oppose it, and cut it down on 
the streets, as it grows so rank, though not as 
rank as the white. 

I think the Alley drone-catcher is a fine 
swarm-catcher. When you expecta swarm 
put on the catcher, and when the swarm 
issues you will find the queen in the catcher. 
Remove the old colony, put a new hive in its 
place, and when the bees return let out the 
queen, and they will all goin like a flock of 
sheep. Wm. CLEARY. 

Kossuth Co., Iowa, April 22. 





CONVENTION 


a eee 
. 


NOTICE 


Illinois.—The Eastern part of the Northern 
Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold their 
spring meeting at the residence of O. J. Cum- 
mings, 2% miles northeast of Rockford, [il., 
Tuesday, May 20,1902. All interested in bees 
are invited to attend. BR. KENNEDY, Sec. 


SHEEP MONEY 1S GOOD MONEY 

and easy to make 
if you work forus. We will start you in 
business and furnish the capital. Work 
light and easy. Send 10 cents for full 
line of samples and particulars. 


DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ills. 
Picase mention Bee yournal when writing. 


(861 —ADEL QUEENS— 1902 


\del bees the Standard strain. My 1902 Cat- 
aloe ready to mail May 1. Send forit. Address, 


HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


if Mention the American Bee Journal. 
















3-Frame Nuclei For Sale. 


We have arranged with a bee-keeper 
located in Kankakee Co., Ill., (within 
12 miles of Kankakee), to fill orders for 
Nuclei of bees. All are to be first-class, 
and most of the bees show Italian mark- 
ings. The queensin the Nuclei will 
be Italian, of this year’s rearing. 


The Nuclei are 3-frame Langstroth, 
in light shipping-boxes. Prices: 1 for 
$3.00; 5 or more at $2.75 each. 








Allare f.o.b. shipping-point, and will 
be sent by express, a postal card notice 
being mailed to each purchasera day 
or two before shipping the bees. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
BOY WE WANT WORKERS 
make money working for us. 
We furnish capital to start you in busi- 
ness. Send us 10c stamps or silver for full instructions and a line of 
samples to work with. URAPER PUBLISHING CO.,Chicago, lll, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
1902—Bee-Keepers’ Suvplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co’s 
goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save = freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
d for beeswax. Send for our 1902 ——. 
. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sh in any way 

ou cannot afford to be without the best 

Sheep Paper published in the United States. 
Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sh breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


40 Colonies of 
OP odi6. —sees— 
mostly Italians. D.C. BUCKSTAFF, 
18A3t 149 So. Main Stueet, OSHKOSH, WIS, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 











It will be to Your Advantage to as- 
certain the rates from Chicago to New 
York, New England and all Eastern 
points, applying over the Nickel Plate 
Road and its Eastern connections. 
Three trains daily, on which there is 
no excess fare. One feature of service 
on that road is meals in dining-cars, 
on American club plan. Pay for what 
you get, but in no event more than 
from 35 cents to $1.00. Folders, rates, 
and all information cheerfully fur- 
nished by applying to John Y. Cala- 
han, General Agent, 111 Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill., Depot Fifth Ave., and 
Harrison St. Phone Central 2057. 

4—18A3t 


The Emerson Binder. 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; ‘or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “‘Emerson” no further binding is neces- 
sary. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Cuicaco, Apr. 18.—The season in which comb 
honey sells prior to the new crop is now practi- 
cally at an end; therefore prices are more or 
less irregular, as some sections in a case will be 
grained more or less and others free. The best 
lots of basswood and clover sell at 14@15c; other 
kinds of white at 10@13c; ambers are not in 
heavy oe and sellat9@i2c. Extracted is 
dull at 5@6%c for white, and 5@6c for amber, 
depending upon flavor and other qualities. 
Beeswax scarce at 32c. R.A. Burnett & Co, 


CINCINNATI, March 6.—The market in ex- 
tracted honey is good with prices lower. Am- 
ber, for manufacturing purposes, brings from 
5% @6%c: better grades from 7@8c. Fancy comb 
honey sells at l6c; lower grades hard to sell at 
any price. Beeswax strong at 27@Wc. 

TuHeE Frep W. Mutsa Co, 


AvBany, N.Y., May 1.—Honey market is dull. 
Very little call now for any grade. Well cleaned 
out of stock and season practically over. Some 
comb honey is selling at 14@15c. Extracted, 
6@64c. Beeswax, good demand, 30@3ic, 

H. R. Wriout. 


Boston, March 20.—The demand for comb 
honey remains good. Market ranges as fol- 
lows: Fancy white, in cartons, 15@l6c; A No. 
1, 14@15c; No. 1,13@14c; honey in glass-front 
cases about one cent less. Extracted, Califor- 
nia light amber, 7@7%c: Florida honey, in bar- 
rels, 6@6%c. Buiaxe, Scott & Ler, 


Detroit, Apr. 8.—Fancy white comb honey, 
15c; No. 1, 13@14c; dark and amber, 11@12c. 
Extracted, white, 64%@i7c; dark and amber, 
5@6c. Beeswax, 29@30c. M.H. Hunt & Son, 


CINCINNATI, Apr. 11.—Stock of comb honey 
here is larger than it —_ to be at this time of 
the year, and this is why it is offered for very 
low figures. Water-white is sold at 14@14Kc 
and hard to obtain; for extra fancy, 15c. 

Extracted finds a steady sale, and amber is 
sold in barrel lots for 5@5%¢c; water-white al- 
falfa sells from 6@6ic, and white clover brings 
from 64%@7c. Beeswax scarce at 30c. 

C. H. W. Weser. 


New Yor«, Apr. 7.—Comb honey, last year’s 
rs a practically cleaned up, but as we wrote a 
little while ago we had received new crop from 
Cuba, and are now receiving new crop from the 
South. Demand is fair at 14c for fancy white, 
13c for No.1, 12c for No.2, and 10@11c foramber. 
Extracted: The market is decidedly dull. 
Very little demand, with large stocks on hand, 
some of which no doubt will have to be carried 
over, and indications point to a further decline 
in prices. We quote: White, 6c; light amber, 
5¥%c; amber, 5c; Southern, 524@58c per gallon, 
according to quality. Even these prices are 
shaded in car lots. Beeswax, scarce and firm 
at 29@30c. HILDRETH & SEGELEEN. 


San FRANcIsScO, Apr. 16.—White comb, 10@ 
12% cents; amber, 7@10c; dark, 6@7 cents. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@—; light amber, 44%@—; 
amber, 4@—. Beeswax, good to choice, light, 
26@28c; dark, 24@25c. 

Demand is not very active, and market can- 
not be termed firm, although quotable values 
remain without important change. Cons'dera- 
ble honey of last crop is now being offered, 
which up toa few weeks ago had been held off 
the market. New crop is expected to arrive in 
wholesale quantity in the very near future. 





A Celluloid Queen-Button is a verv 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 

NotTe.—One reader writes: 
“TI have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one [of the buttons] 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
Hien of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal 
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BEE-KEEPERS, 


Save Money by Buying 


Hives, Sections, Brood 
Frames, Extractors, 
Smokers, _ EVERYTHING 


SE YOU NEED, OF 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG, GO., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


&e Our goods are guaranteed of supe- 
rior quality in every way. 

Send for our large illustrated catalog, 
and copy of 

THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, 

a monthly for all bee-keepers; 50c a year. 
(Now in 12th year. H. E. HILt, Editor.) 

ce” W.M.Gerrisn, E Nottingham, 
N- H., carries a full line of our goods at 
catalog prices. O:der of him and save 
freight. 









Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
If you care to know of its 


California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
ornia’s Favorite Paper— 
The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
Caedsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 


1 free 
pie copy "PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - San FRANcIsco, Car, 


$300,000,000.00 A YEAR 





and you nay have part of it if you work 

for us. Uncle Sam’s poultry product pays 
that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic 
ulars. We furnish capital to start you in 


business. Draper Publishing Co.,Chicago, III. 
riease mention Bee Journai when writing, 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—W holesale—Jobbing. 
I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


Catalog giving 








at prices that are the lowest. 


Full Line of Supplies, 


rices and sa iy tree on application 
WAX WANT 


GUS, DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


European Tourists and Others des- 
tined to Eastern points, will find the low 
rates applying over the Nickel Plate 
Road to New York, New England and 
other Eastern destinations, specially 
attractive. The Eastern terminals via 
this line are only from three to ten 
minutes from all ocean steamship 
docks, and the service afforded is first- 
class. Three trains daily from Chi- 
cago. Uniformed colored porters are 
in charge of day coaches, whose duties 
require that proper care shall always 
be given to keeping cars clean and at- 
tending to the wants of passengers en- 
route. Meals are served in dining-cars 
at prices that are reasonableand within 
reach of all. Details cheerfully fur- 
nished on application to John Y. Cala- 
han, General Agent, 111 Adams St., 
Chicago. Chicago City Ticket Office, 
111 Adams St. ’Phone Central 2057. 

And all Apiarian Supplies 


BEES 2" 


QUEENS 
FREE Catalogue E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, UL. 


Smokers, Sections. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


with 
BEE 








Comb Foundation 





SUN UAUAN UNTO TON NNN aN IT 


Advance in Prices 
of Foundation 


We quote an advance of THREE CENTS PER POUND— 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL—in Comb Foundation. 

We are much in need of Beeswax, and pay the HIGHEST 
PRICES. 


trade. 








Send us all you have to spare, either for cash or 


Chas. Dadant & Son, 


Hamilton, II. 


DOOOQOMMOOO MOO OOMAY 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


THE DANZENBAKER 
= HIVE * 


GSOSSSSSSOOOOW 
MNOOMOMOMMMMMMMAS 








The best comb-honey hive on the market may be obtained of The A. I. 
Root Co., of Medina, Ohio; at any of their branch houses, and many of their 
local and jobbing agencies. Send to the address nearest you, and save freight, 
and get quick delivery. 


Branch Offices. 


The A. 1. Root Co., 10 Vine 8t., Philudelphia, Pa. 
Wm. ‘A. Selser, Manager. 
The A. L. meek Co., ~ ‘ree, n. ¥. 
The A. I. Root C o Mechanic Falls, Me. 
J. . Mason, Manager. 
The A. Il. Root vo. 1024 Miss St., ‘St. Paul, Minn. 
H.G. Acklin, Manager. 
The A. I. Root Co - - San panente, Texas. 
Toepperwein & Walton, Manage 
The A. Il. Root Co., 12+ Md. Av., Washington. 
Saffell "& Herrick, Managers. 
The A. I. Root Co., San Ignacio 17. Havana, Cuba. 
F. H. de Beche, Manager. 


Jobbing Agencies. 


Geo. W. York & Co., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Cc. H. W. Weber, - : : - Cincinnati, Ohio 
M. H. Hunt & Son, i. 2 Fe Bell Branch, Mich. 
Walter 8. Pouder, : - Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jos. Nysewander, - - - Des Moines, lowa. 
Jno. Nebel & Son, High Hill, Montgomery Co.. Mo. 
Prothero & Arnold, Du Bois, Clearfield Co., Penn. 
Car! F. Buck, ° Augusta, Butler Co., Kan. 
W. W. Cary & Son, - . - Lyonsville, Mass. 
The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co., - Denver, Colo. 


A.'Salisbury ° Manage 





Would you increase your profits? Then try the Danz. Hive. 
from Maine to California. Read the following : 


It’s used 


MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE, Feb. 28, 1902. 
THE A. I. RooT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN :—I am VERY, VERY pleased that you are willing I should 
recommend the Danz. hive. I have had a great many inquiries regarding it, 
and have not felt atliberty to recommend it over our regular hives. At first I 
was prejudiced against it, but the sales have increased without recommenda- 
tions, and wherever 1 have sold they have bought again and praised the hive 
with extravagant claims, and I am forced to the conclusion that it is the Best 
COMB-HONEY HIVE on tbe market. J.B, MASON, 

Manager North-eastern Branch The A. 1, Root Co. 


The above unsolicited testimonial speaks for itself. 


M. H. Mendleson, of California, has just ordered 700 Danzenbaker supers. 
Sales are doubling every year. Still the demand for honey in Danz. sections is 
greater than the supply. If you are wise you will raise comb honey in Danz. 


ni THE A. I. ROOT CO., 


MEDINA, OHIO, U.S.A. 
GP GEORGE W. YORK.& CO., MEA MEBs Street, 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. 
their free Catalog. 





Send to them for 











